






Our Vermont townhomes 
have something for everyone 
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At Quechee Lakes, each new 
Newton Village townhome 
comes with an automatic 
Quechee Club membership, 
with two premier golf courses 
and a variety of four-season 
activities for all ages. And with 
no wait and no initiation fee, 
you ean enjoy them right away 


Learn morę about our new 
townhomes and single-family 
honies starting at $325,000 
and $370,000, respectively. 
Cali 1-888-592-2224 orvisit 
quecheelakes.com. 
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I N S I D E 



Vemiont’s 
Farming Futurę 

T he economy of today's Vermont may be dominated by man- 
ufacturing, tourism and higher education, but Yermont's 
soul belongs to agriculture. 

Although most Vermonters do not live on farms, agriculture re- 
mains vitally important here. There are some 6,700 farms in Ver- 
mont today and 21 per cent of Vermont's total land area — 1.34 
million acres — is farmed. Agriculture contributes between $2.5 bil- 
lion and $3 billion to Vermont's economy each year. That's "billion" 
with a "b." 

Farming has madę YermonFs landscape beautiful. One of the rea- 
sons Vermont looks different from much of the rest of the United 
States is that it is still farmed. It is, in fact, the most farmed State 
in New England. 

Farming has honed our character and shaped our countryside. It 
has built Vermont's reputation as a food State, a State of integrity, 
personal virtue and hard work. It has given Vermonters a solid 
work ethic and a sense of humor as sharp as well-aged cheddar. 

Yet as most Yermonters are well aware, farming here, especially 
dairy farming, faces challenges. Starting on page 32 in this issue, 
writer Joe Sherman looks at some of those challenges and talks with 
the people running three very different Vermont dairy farms: a 
very large farm in Richford, a medium-sized farm in Bethel, and a 
very smali farm in Monkton. Each of these farms tells us something 
about Vermont farming's past — and its likely futurę. 

Yermont needs these farms — and all the thousands of other farms 
trying to stay in business in Vermont. Smali farms making specialty 
cheeses are just as important in the overall scheme of things as big 
farms milking hundreds of cows. Both keep land open, working and 
beautiful. Both contribute to Vermont's farm economy. And both 
maintain those vital human ties to the land that have helped make 
Vermonters the unusual, determined, hard-working, humorous 
folks they are today. 



E-mail: tom.slayton@state.vt.us 
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Ground Hog O pry 

We got our Spring issue today and 
really enjoyed the article on The 
Ground Hog Opry. The audio elips [on 
the Vermont Life Web site] are delight- 
ful and I hope to get my nephew in 
Saudi Arabia to enjoy them also. We 
travel to Vermont twice a year and re¬ 
ally enjoy visiting. For a little while we 
can forget our troubles and bathe in 
the joys Vermont can give. Vermont 
Life magazine provides visits on paper 
to Vermont when we cannot go. 

Thank you for the pleasure of visiting 
your place in the sun and for the warmth 
of Vermonters when we come to visit. 

Maximillian and Chandra Lucksho 

Winter Haven, Florida 

Ferryboat Captains 

Thanlcs for the article about the 
women ferryboat captains on Lalce 
Champlain [Winter 2002-2003]. I have 
always championed eąuality for women 
in the workplace, in sports, arts, sci¬ 
ence, life. The story with the beautiful 
photographs is very well done! 

I am a flatlander who often samples 
your beautiful state's hospitality. My 
children all learned to ski there, and 
now their children are. I learned to bi- 
cycle in Vermont with John Freidin's 
Vermont Bicycle Tours and have cycled 
most of his published routes, often with 
friends, sometimes alone. For years after 
I retired, I spent about 20 percent of my 
time in Vermont, always with wonder- 
ful hosts. Yes, I have enjoyed the ferry 
trips, mostly while on my bilce, on the 
Grand Isle and Burlington trips. 

Now I must come back and salute 
those ladies who make our crossings 
safe. A great story! 

Charlie Capps 

New Carrollton, Maryland 

Mount Hunger 

I have continually been intrigued with 
Editor Tom Slayton's folksy articles, of 
which the Winter 2002-2003 issue's [Get- 
ting into Winter, page 2] was of special 
interest because it dealt with climbing 
Mount Hunger in the winter. 

But what in the world are you doing up 
on Mount Hunger in the dead of winter? 

It was on a cold and frosty morn, 
November 27, 1919, on a farm on up- 
per Kneeland Flats at 3 a.m. that I was 
brought forth into this world; Dr. 

(Continued on page 21) 


The Vermont Country Storę 

Purveyors of the Practical & Hard-To-Find 



The Orton Family Business Since 1946 
Lyman, Cabot, Gardner, and Eliot Orton 


We've Been Part of 
Vermont Life Since 1946 

In the same year that Vrest Orton founded The 
Vermont Country Storę, he began working with 
Walter Hard Sr., Arthur Wallace Peach, and 
Earle Newton on another venture: a new maga¬ 
zine that would capture the beauty and spirit of 
the State they loved. They named it Veimont Life. 

The Orton family and all of us at The Vermont 
Country Storę are proud of our connections with 
Mermont Life, which for all these years has 
promoted the values of the citizens of our State 
while depicting its incredible natural beauty. 

Lyman Orton 



A Visit You 11 Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known in all 50 States through its Voice ofthe 
Mountains and Goods and Wares catalogues, but it is in our Stores that you'11 
find the heart of our business. At both the original storę in the picturesąue 
village of Weston and our second storę conveniently located right off 1-91 
in Rockingham, you ; ll discover products you thought had long disappeared. 
Penny candy, Vermont Common Crackers®, floursack towels—they're all 
here, along with many other useful, practical, and intriguing items. 
Interspersed among the merchandise—sometimes literally hanging from the 
rafters—are hundreds of artifacts from the past, which make shopping at 
The Yermont Country Storę like shopping in a museum, only a lot morę fun! 


Stocked to the rafters with hard-to-find goods! 


COME VIS1T OUR STORES 

Route 100, WESTON 
1-802-824-3184 

9-5 Mon.-Sat., Closed Sundays 
Extended Hours: July-Oct., 9-6 

Also visit The Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

Route 103, ROCKINGHAM 
1-802-463-2224 
9-5 Mon.-Sat., Sundays 10-5 
Extended Hours: July-Oct., 9-6 

MAIL ORDER CAIALOGUE 
The Vermont Country Storę® 

Dept. 2472, P.O. Box 128, Weston, VT 05161 
Cali for Free Catalogue 1 -802-362-8440 

www.vermontcountrystore.com 
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Post Boy 


Tinmouth's Town Huggers 


M ost Vermont towns 
have a road commis- 
sioner, but how many 
can boast of a town hugger? 
In the Rutland County town 
of Tinmouth (pop. 579), both 
jobs are performed with care 
by the same man, Hollis 
Sąuier. Talk with him and 
it's apparent he takes both 
jobs seriously. 

"There ought to be a mil- 
lion morę hugs in the world," 
he says, "instead of all the 
fighting and sąuabbling." 

Hollis, 47, has been in 
charge of his town 7 s roadways 
for 25 years. When he was 
named Vermont Municipal 
Highway Person of the Year in 
1998, he 7 d been officially hug- 
ging for a year. 

Hugging is an unusual 
duty even among Vermont 
towns, some of which con- 
tinue for tradition's sake to 
appoint fence viewers and 
weighers of shingles and 
coal. Neither Hollis nor his 
sister, Gaił Fallar, the town 
clerk and treasurer, is quite 
surę who came up with the 
idea. It all started at the town 
meeting in 1997 when Hollis 
gave congratulatory hugs to 
those who were elected or 



Tinmouth Town Huggers 
Hollis Squier and Patti 
Macaluso embrace their work. 


appointed to various posts. 
"Someone said we ought to 
have a town hugger/ 7 Hollis 
recalls. 7/ Then someone 
asked if I wanted to be it and 
I said, 'Of course I do! 7 77 

Although a few townspeo- 
ple thinlc it 7 s a silly notion, 
most embrace the idea. Hollis 
estimates he gives out morę 
than 100 hugs each year. "I 
tell people they can cali 24 
hours a day! 77 Some might 
need a hug for themselves; 
others ask him to visit a friend 
or relative who's feeling blue. 
Elsewhere, people send flow- 
ers or a card; in Tinmouth, 
they send Hollis. 

He doesn't depend on calls 
to find those in need of a lcind 
gesture. "One day I was driv- 
ing along; a lady was stand- 
ing there in front of her house 
and she gave me the saddest 
wave you 7 ve ever seen. I 
looked back and saw a U- 
Haul. I turned around and 
drove back to her house. I said, 
'You look lilce a gal who could 
use a hug. 7 She held right on 
for a couple of minutes, started 
crying, then talking. She 
didn't want to move away...." 

Because there may be times 
when people need comfort and 
Hollis isn't available, the town 
appointed a second hugger, 
Patti Macaluso, 52. Besides, 
some of the men didn 7 t want 
to hug Hollis! 

"When you give a hug, you 
get a hug," says Hollis. "I go 
around charging people's bat- 
teries!" And his own, it seems. 
At the last town meeting, Hol- 
| lis was reappointed for another 
2 term. Says his brother-in-law, 
| Rick Fallar: "It 7 s one of those 
things. Once you're it, you 7 re 
it for life." 

— Ann Marie Giroux 


Grace Paley Named State Poet 



State Poet Grace Paley at 
last winter's State House 


ceremotnes. 


\ ~T~ ermont 7 s new 
! State poet, Grace 
Paley of Thetford, 
is perhaps better 
known for her tough, 
witty short stories and her 
incisive essays than her 
poetry. But it 7 s not hard to 
tell that her poems were 
written by the same per¬ 
son; they share a voice 
that is wry, often humor- 
ous, yet filled with pas- 
sion and sympathy for the 
fate of human beings everywhere. 

Paley, a New York City native who divides her time 
between New York and Thetford Hill, was named to the 
post by Govemor James Douglas at a State House cere- 
mony in March after being selected by a committee that 
included former State poets Galway Kinnell and Ellen 
Bryant Voigt. 

She has taught at Columbia and Syracuse universities 
and most recently at Sarah Lawrence College, and has re- 
ceived many honors including a Guggenheim Fellowship 
and grants from the National Endowment for the Arts and 
the National Academy for Arts and Letters. 

Her recently published book Begin Again contains a 

(Continued on page 6) 



A Man and His 
Motors 

B ob White has a thing for 
boat motors, and people 
who need motor parts 
know it. That 7 s because White, 
left, at Bob 7 s Boat Repair in 
Grand Isle with a few of his mo¬ 
tors, runs one of the largest, if 
not the largest, freshwater boat 
motor salvage yards in New 
England. His business doesn 7 t 
have a sign, but he manages to 
sell parts for 1940 through 1980s 
* motors around the country and 
a around the world. His motto: 
% "Old motors never die, they just 
& go to pieces." 
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Robert Frost House in Shaftsbury 
Preserved, Museum Created 



T he seven-acre homestead 
in Shaftsbury where 
Robert Frost lived from 
1920 to 1929 has been pre- 
served and opens this summer 
as a museum. 

The bucolic Frost home and 
farm, built in 1769, are signif- 
icant because although many 
States — from California to 
Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire and Florida — claim Frost 
as their own, the Shaftsbury 
land was a refuge for Frost and 
the place he wrote some of his 
best-known poems. Here Frost 
retired to plant 100 apple trees, 
build beehives, split wood, 
grow vegetables and raise 
chickens in his overalls and 
boots. It was a break from 
"barding around," as he called 
it, on speaking tours to uni- 
versities and colleges across 
the country. 

Frost wrote New Hampshire 
here, the collection of poems 
that brought him the first of 
four Pulitzer Prizes. In that 
book were several of Frost's 


best-known works, including 
the title poem and the famous 
"Stopping by Woods on a 
Snowy Evening." Upon plant- 
ing his apple tree seedlings, he 
wrote "Good-by and Keep 
Cold" (excerpt, right), an hom- 
age and lullaby to his trees as 
winter set in. 

The farm was purchased by 
The Friends of Robert Frost, a 
national not-for-profit organi- 
zation, and its president, Ben- 
nington resident 
Carole Thompson. 

The homestead 
has changed little 
sińce Frost and his 
family were there. 

The fields, mapie 
and birch trees, 
lilacs, barn and 
stone walls are as 
they were and 
conjure up images from his po- 
etry. A pictorial biography of 
Frost's life with personal me- 
mentos is displayed in a gallery 
in the original colonial living 
room. And the simple dining 


room where Frost wrote " Stop¬ 
ping by Woods on a Snowy Eve- 
ning" has its original paneled 
interior. Here The Friends of 


Robert Frost have created an 
exhibit about the poem, along 
with a holograph of Frost's orig¬ 
inal draft of the poem, which he 
wrote in the early hours of a 
hot June moming. 


The Robert Frost Stone 
House Museum is open May 
through December, Tuesday 
through Sunday, 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m., on Route 7A in 
Shaftsbury, 10 min- 
utes north of the 
Frost family gravesite 
at the Old First 
Church in Benning- 
ton or 25 minutes 
south of Manchester. 
Admission is $5 for 
adults and $2.50 for 
those 18 and under. 
For morę information about 
the museum, its exhibits and 
how to join, cali (802) 447- 
6200 or visit www.frost 
friends.org. 

— Suzanne Billo Kaiser 


No orchard’s the worse for the wintriest storm; 
But one thing about it, it mustn’t get warm. 

“How often already you’ve had to be told, 

Keep cold, young orchard. Good-by and keep cold. 
Dread fifty above morę than fifty below.” 

I have to be gone for a season or so. 

— from Robert Frost’s 
“Good-by and Keep Cold’ 



Covered Bridges Covered in New Museum 


T his summer the Ver- 
mont Covered Bridge 
Museum opens in Ben- 
nington. Housed in a building 
shaped like a covered bridge 
and attached to the Benning- 
ton Center for the Arts just 
west of Bennington on Route 9, 
the museum tells the story of 
Vermont's covered bridges, 
their design, how and why they 

Above, the Yennont Covered 
Bridge Museum at the Ben¬ 
nington Center for the Arts. 


worked, who built them, the 
tools they used and what prob- 
lems afflict the aging bridges. It 
will also answer the perennial 
ąuestion of why they were cov- 
ered: to protect the timbers and 
make the bridges last longer, 
not to keep snów off the road. 

The museum, backed by 
Bennington Center for the Arts 
founder Bruce Laumeister, 
opens June 14. For information, 
contact the Bennington Center 
for the Arts at (802) 442-7158. 



Pigs on Paradę in Brandon 


A band of co lorful pigs has moved into Brandon for the sum¬ 
mer and fali. The pigs — large fiberglass ones — actually ar- 
rived in the depths of this past winter and were colorfully 
painted and decorated by members of the Brandon Artists 
Guild. Local artist Warren Kimble, who came up with the idea\, 
said pigs were the ani mai ofchoice because they off er artists 
a goodbroadsurface on which to paint "You can'tpaint much 
on a chicken, so we chose pigs," he explained. 

On Memoriał Day, Brandon plans to put wheels on the 
pigs and paradę them through town. Then the pigs are to be 
stationed around town, on Street corners , in parks 
and other public places. There's a map avail- 
able locally that shows their locations. 
And come Columbus Day, at the 
peak of the fali foliage season , the 
pigs will be auctioned off with 
proceeds to benefit the Bran¬ 
don Artists Guild , arts proj- 
ecls in the local schools and 
other visual arts projects. 

— Tom Slayton 

Warren Kimble andfriend. 
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Morę than 686 ways to storę your knickers 

At Pompanoosuc Mills we have 14 different dresser styles each handcrafted in a wide variety of 
configurations and all available in several North American hardwoods—and that’s just the dressers. 
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CONTACT US FOR A FREE CATALOG AND SHOWROOM LOCATIONS 


800 84-1-6671 orwww.pompy.com 



Pompanoosuc Mills 

We build furniture for life 



Make yourself at home 


N V E R M O N T 


PALEY 
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(Continued from page 4) 


On the Web @ www.VTLIFE.com 


For morę about life in Vermont, visit our Summer Web site, 
www.vtlife.com, starting June 1, where you'11 find: 

♦ Sounds of History from the Vermont History 
Expo, an event that brings history buffs from 
around the State to Tunbridge each summer. ]H 


♦ A culinary peek at the menu from the 
renowned Miss Lyndonville Diner. 

♦ The spine-tingling ery of the loon, a species 
that is on the rise in Yermont. 


♦ 50 years ago in Vermont Life: 

Read about an invention that revolutionized 
fishing and caused constemation in the 
kitchen at the same time. 

These plus links to many other interesting 
sites are at www.vtlife.com. Look for the 
FOR ME; labels throughout this issue. 


wide variety of poems, including several 
obviously composed in Vermont, such as 
"Walking in the Woods," below. 

That's when I saw the old mapie 
a couple of its thick arms 
cracked 

one arm reclining half rotted 
into earth black with the 
delicious 

hospitality of rot to the 
littlest creatures 

the tree not really dying living 
less widely green head high 
above the other leaf-crowded 
trees a terrible stretch to sun 
just to stay alive but if you've 
liked life you do it 

Vermont Sports 

Norwich University's hockey team 

defeated Oswego State to win the 
NCAA Division III national cham- 
pionship at the Northfield school 
last winter, the second time Nor¬ 
wich has won in the past four years. 
And the UVM men's basketball team 
madę it for the first time to the NCAA 
tournament, although the Cats were 
eliminated in the first round. 
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Southeastern Vermont 
Towns Celebrate Their 
250th Anniversaries 


Aware that New York's royal govemor 
had his eye on lands east of the Hudson, 
in the mid-1700s New Hampshire's royal 
govemor, Benning Wentworth, sent sur- 
veyors out to draw up townships in that 
area, each approximately six by six miles. 
Then he issued land grants and charters 
to investors. The first town thus estab- 
lished was Bennington, in 1749. 

By 1753 Wentworth was issuing char¬ 
ters in what is now Windham County. 
Due to the French and Indian Wars, it 
would be a decade before most of these 
towns were settled. But this summer 
many of them will celebrate their 250th 
birthdays with activities ranging from 
burying time capsules to holding ex- 
hibits and opening historie homes and 
mills for tours. 

Summer semiąuincentennial events 
are planned in Putney, Dummerston, 
Townshend, Brattleboro, Vernon and in 
Rockingham, which was technically 
chartered on December 29, 1752. 

Putney plans a festival August 14-17 
with a paradę, barbecue, crafts show and 
dancing. Putney citizens have also put to- 
gether a boolc, The World’s Best-Known 
Smali Town, to be released by Arcadia 
Publishing during the festival. 

Townshend will release a lively illus- 
trated town history, A Stitch in Time, 
written by Newfane author Castle Free- 
man Jr. and researched by local volun- 
teers. On June 14 the town will celebrate 
(see page 54) with a paradę, activities on 
the common, exhibits in the town hall 
and library and — among other events — 
fireworks at Townshend Dam. 

Dummerston plans an Old Home Day 
on May 24, starting with a brealcfast at 
the firehouse and moving on to a paradę, 
old-fashioned games and activities on 
the green and a sąuare dance and supper 
at the Grange. Dummerston will also 
dedicate its newly renovated historical 
society headąuarters. 

On Memoriał Day weekend Rocking¬ 
ham will stage a performance of Rock¬ 
ingham Anthology, a homegrown pro- 
duction based on Spoon River Antholo¬ 
gy. A morę complete list of participating 
towns and 250th birthday events can he 
found at www.southemvermont.com. 

— Susan Keese 




We Want Yermonts Best Photos! 


Verrnont Life announces the first Life in Vermont photo collection! 

We’re gathering your photos of Vermont and Vermonters taken between September 1, 
2002, and September 1, 2003. We’ll display the best in our Winter 2003-2004 issue. 
So send us your photos (no morę than 20, please). 

We’ll publish the best and pay our standard rates for them! 


It s as simple as that! 


Platinum & diamond 
earrings starting at 
$3 - 895 - the diamonds of 


Von BargeiTs 


86±0012 800^841^8820 

Fine Diamonds and Jewelry Burlington, Stratton, Springfield VT, Hanover NH 


Mail photos to: 


Life in Vermont Photos 
Verrnont Life Magazine 
6 Baldwin Street 
Montpelier, VT 05602 
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Vermontiana 


The Vermont History Expo 

By Susan Keese 
Photographed by Caleb Kenna 



How to Go 

The 2003 N/ermont History Expo will 
take place on Saturday and Sunday, 
June 21 and 22. Admission is $7 for 
adults, $4 for students aged 6 to 18, 
and free for children 5 and under. 
Groups larger than 20 get a 20 percent 
discount. There is no charge for park¬ 
ing. The Expo is open from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. each day. 

Special features for Saturday indu de 
History on Rarade at 1 p.m. On Sunday 
visitors can bid for pienie box lunches 
with 25 prominent Vermonters, from 
Governor James Douglas to artist Sabra 
Field and VL editor Tom Slayton. 
Lunches are provided by the New Eng- 
land Culinary Institute. Admission is 
half price on Saturday for anyone in 
period dress. 

To obtain a program or morę infor- 
mation cali theVermont Historical So- 
ciety at (802) 479-8500 or visit 
www.vermonthistory.org/expo. 

To get to theTunbridge Fairgrounds 
from 1-89, take Exit 2 or Exit 3 and fol- 
low Route 14 about 6 miles (south of 
Exit 3, north of Exit 2) to its junction 
with Route 110. The fairgrounds are 6 
miles north on Route 110. 


1 t's half past io Sunday morning and 
the gates have just opened on the sec- 
ond and finał day of the Vermont His¬ 
tory Expo. A warm June sun draws the 
mist from a morning shower over the 
green hills encircling the Tunbridge fair¬ 
grounds, where this celebration of Ver- 
mont's past happens each year on the 
first weekend of summer. 

On a broad field, away from the tents 
and exhibit buildings, soldiers in blue 
Civil War uniforms are preparing to fire 
their cannon. They are members of the 
lst Vermont Light Artillery, part of a 
regiment commonly known as the Ver- 
mont Civil War Hemlocks. Two men 
tamp the charge into the weapon with 
ramrods. Another lights the fuse. The 
chaplain, identifiable by the white cross 
on his chest, points to his ears with 
white-gloved fingers, a signal to the 
crowd to prepare for a loud explosion. 
Ready ... Fire! 

A woman in an aproned gingham dress 
watches the men from the sidelines, a 
sprig of hemlock in her hand. At her 
side are a younger woman in calico and 
a man in a homespun shirt. 

The older woman introduces herself as 
the Widów Page of the Comtu Falls 
(Springfield) branch of the United States 
Sanitary Commission. "And this is 
young Dr. Shaw, from the Medical Col¬ 


lege at the University of Vermont," she 
says. The Sanitary Commission, which 
later became the Red Cross, got its start 
in this country at the beginning of the 
war, in 1861. "We follow the troops and 
set up rest stations to provide medical 
care and fresh fruits and vegetables. We 
help the men write letters home, or as- 
sist them in purchasing a train ticket 
when they leave the front." 

The woman reveals her true identity 
as Amanda Page, president of the Spring¬ 
field Historical Society and the leader of 
a living history internship program for 
high school and college students. 
They've been here sińce Friday night, 
camping out with the Hemlocks, a re- 
enaetment group with members from 
around the State. The characters Page 
and her young companions portray are 
based on the lives of real people whose 
stories have been pieced together 
through research. Dr. Shaw, for example, 
is Peter Morin, a Springfield High School 
student who discovered his Civil 
War-era alter ego in the University of 
Vermont archives. 

Beyond the paradę grounds, an ani- 
mated bazaar of exhibits and demonstra- 
tions sprawls out over 20 acres of fair 
buildings and tents. Of Vermont's 251 
towns, 184 have local historical societies. 
Nearly one hundred of them are here, 


Of YermonEs 251 towns, 184 have local historical societies. Nearly one 
hundred of them are here at the History Expo, sharing their artifacts and 
tales, along with hundreds of performers, scholars, craftspeople and just 
plain folks celebrating their roots. 
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sharing their artifacts and tales, along 
with hundreds of performers, scholars, 
craftspeople and just plain folks celebrat- 
ing their roots, whether recently grafted 
or centuries deep. To find your way 
around, you need a program and a map. 
Both are kindly provided by the Vermont 
Historical Society, the event's presenter. 
Even so, it probably isn't possible to take 
in everything in a single outing. 

Near the gazebo, where a trio plays a 
fiddle tune, Bob and Joan Bixby of North 
Clarendon nibble French fries while 
waiting for an answer to a ąuestion about 
an ancestor. "My husband's great grand- 
father was with the Fifth Regiment out 
of Burlington in the Civil War/ 7 Joan 
Bixby volunteers. "He was killed in the 


battle of the Wilderness. We're trying 
to find out where he's buried. They're 
looking it up in there." 

She motions toward the green-roofed 
Floral Hall. There, in the Expo's Gene- 
alogy Resource Center, family history 
experts from a dozen different organiza- 
tions are busy checking their databases 
for information. 

In the heirloom animal barn, children 
wait their turn to coax a stream of milk 
from a gentle Brown Swiss cow into a 
plastic cup. Later there will be an old- 
time paradę, a 19th century toy-making 
demonstration and a children's work- 
shop on backyard archaeology. On the 
main stage, the Barre Tones, a women's 
barbershop chorus, will perform, fol- 


Yermont history comes to life in 
Tuńbridge evenj Jnne. Clockwise from 
left, opposite page: Gregonj Viens of 
North Fayston in Revolutionary War 
garb; Grady Neill of Woodbury shozus 
Nicholas Lardner, 8, of Brookfield a 
Civil War szuord; Michael and Emily 
Landry, 9 and 11, of Tuńbridge zuork 
on a stick-built fence; and Civil War 
re-enactors of the lst Vermont Light 
Artilleny attend to their zoeapon. 


lowed by the Vermont Youth Orchestra. 
A representative from the State Division 
for Historie Preservation will demon- 
strate reglazing techniąues for antiąue 
Windows. Whitcomb's Rangers, a Revo- 
lutionary War re-enaetment group, will 
cook a stew in a hand-dug trench oven. 
A paradę of experts and storytellers will 
come and go from the Presentation Tent. 

But the Expo's heart and soul are the 
individual historical societies. "The local 
volunteers are the real keepers of the 
flame," says Sandy Levesque, who di- 
rects the event for the Vermont His¬ 
torical Society. The long Industrial 
Building, the largest of several buildings 
and tents devoted to these local groups, 
is abuzz with conversations. The com- 
motion calls to mind a giant town meet- 
ing, or perhaps a ąuilting bee, where 
everyone has come to stitch together 
the patchwork of stories that collec- 
tively define Vermont's history. 

Bethel Historical Society president 
Don Hyde is happy to talk about his 
group's exhibit. Iris focused on East 
Bethel, a once-thriving village bypassed 
by the railroad in the mid-1800s. 
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WILL MOSES 


"Balloons Over the 
Cambridge Valley" 

"Up, up and away..." 

This print is limited to an edition 
of only 1000. Each has been 
personally signed & numbered 
by Will Moses, one of America's 
fauorite folk artists. 

18" x 14" $125 

Mt. Nebo Gallery 

P.O. Box 94 

60 Grandma Moses Rd. 
Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 

"Art to Warm 
Your Heart & Home" 


Only 15 minutes frorn Bennington, VT 
...35 minutes from Manchester , VT 


Cali 1-800-328-6326 for a FREE color catalog featuring Will Moses 
Limited Edition Pńnts, Seńgraphs, Books, Cards & morę. 

Visit us on the web at www.willmoses.com or visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 

Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT 

Craft Haus, Wilmington, VT Inch by Inch, Bennington, VT 

Early River Gallery, Grafton, VT Jay Country Storę, Jay, VT 

F.H. Gillingham & Sons, Woodstock, VT 


Come Visit 
Wake Robin 


Vermont’s Only Life Care 
Retirement Community 

200 Wake Robin Drive 
Shelburne, VT 05482 
www.wakerobin.com 


,Ł We can always bc togcther 
in this beautiful place. 

We love the certainty 
of a life care community.” 

- Robert &: Polly Middleton 


For morę information or to visit, cali 1-802-264-5100. 






HISTORY EXPO 


"Legend has it that the railroad was 
supposed to go right up Route 14," Hyde 
asserts. "But the governor at the time 
owned a hotel in Northfield [on Route 
12], so it went there instead." East Bethel 
has a population of only 50 now, in- 
cluding Hyde. Among the many photos 
of the village is a picture of the octago- 
nal schoolhouse he attended as a boy. 

"There's a round schoolhouse in 
Athens," a bystander informs him. 
Hyde nods. "Fella was telling me about 
it yesterday. Said they madę it round 
so the boys couldn't catch the girls in 
the corners." Someone else remembers 
having heard that the Athens school- 
teacher was a famous outlaw hiding in 
Vermont whose special situation ne- 
cessitated a elear view of the approach 
from all directions. 

This sort of exchange has been a goal 
sińce the Expo first opened here in June 
of 2000. The year before, a group of cen¬ 
tral and north-central Vermont histori- 
cal societies approached the Vermont 
Historical Society — a private nonprofit 
dedicated to keeping Vermont's heritage 
alive — for help in organizing a com- 
bined event that would inerease the 
smali groups' visibility. It tumed out 
that the Cabot Creamery was getting 
ready to celebrate its 80th anniversary 
that year. Cabot decided to underwrite 
a celebration of the region's history, in 
which the creamery played a part. (The 
creamery remains the largest of the 
Expo's many sponsors.) That first year, 
36 towns and the Vermont Historical 
Society in Montpelier opened their mu- 
seums and historie buildings or staged 
special events for the Vermont Heritage 
Weekend. Visitors were issued a "Pass- 
port to History" to be stamped at each 
town they yisited. 

"Some of these historical societies 
were in such remote locations that peo- 
ple who've lived in Vermont all their 
lives had never been to them," says 
Levesque, the Expo coordinator. To 
eyeryone^ amazement, 8,500 people 
turned out for the tour. 

The following year, many morę 
towns wanted to be included, Levesque 
recalls. And people who had partici- 
pated said they wished they could have 
seen the exhibits that the other towns 
put on. "So we decided that the fol¬ 
lowing year we'd have it all at a single, 
central location and invite everybody," 
Levesque says. 
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ff|D yflDC-To hear sounds of the 
rUll lulUIIL. Vermont His tory Expo, 
visit our Web site, www.vtlife.com. 

Tunbridge was a natural choice. A 
tiny gem of a town with haystack-shaped 
hills dotted with silos and barns, it is the 
home of the Tunbridge World's Fair (es- 
tablished 1867). The entire village is on 
the National Register of Historie Places. 

The rest, as they say, is history. In 
2002 the American Association for State 
and Local History awarded the Expo its 
prestigious Award of Merit. And the 
State Chamber of Commerce has voted 
the Expo one of its top 10 summer 
events for the past three years. 

Participating towns spend much of the 
year preparing their exhibits. Over the 
winter, workshops around the State bring 
museum professionals to share their skills 
with local groups. Societies are advised to 
choose a single story to illuminate. 

The Vergennes Area History Club has 
chosen to focus on the industrial heyday 
of the Vergennes Basin. A woman in a 
long dress and enormous feathered hat 
strolls in front of the display. "Tm 
Philomene Daniels," she says, "but you 
may cali me Captain Phil!" It's Jane Vin- 
cent, the great-great-granddaughter of 
Philomene Daniels, the first licensed fe- 
male steamboat pilot in this country, if 
not the world. Daniels and her husband 
owned a steamboat linę that catered to 
the wealthy with pleasure trips on Lakę 
Champlain in the late 1800s. The steam- 
boats also pulled canal boats loaded with 
iron ore, coal and timber up Otter Creelc 
to Vergennes. 

Near the entrance to the hall, a boy 
stares wide-eyed at a model of the Lom¬ 
bard Steam Log Haider, a sort of track- 
less train on sled runners that hauled 
timber off the Northeast Kingdom hills. 

At the Berlin exhibit Beth Daut, a 
newcomer to Vermont, plies a local his¬ 
tory club member for information about 
the house she and her husband have 
bought — one of the oldest in town, 
she's been told. "The man at the black- 
smith demonstration was able to tell us 
something about the iron hooks in our 
living room ceiling," she tells him. The 
club member from Berlin tells her what 
he knows and sells her a book on the his¬ 
tory of her new town. 

History huffs in Bakersfield have fo- 
cused on an ancient oak in town. With 
help from their county forester they've 
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beautifully landscaped courtyard provides a 
tranąuil and inspirational setting for the ideas that 
are painted on canvas and displayed within this studio 
and gallery . The angular lines and arcliitectural 
elements flow directly to the interior timber frame 
structure which supports the cupola and monitor . 
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Contact The McKcmon Group for custom design and construction sewices. 


Glens Falls. New York 


Brandon, yerniont 


(888) 484-4200 ( 
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created a chart linking the tree's growth 
to major events in the region's history. 
(According to the chart, the oak sprouted 
from an acorn five years after the French 
built Fort Ticonderoga.) 

The Windsor County village of 
Brownsville has pieced together the long- 
gone Robinson^ General Storę. There 
are yard goods, eggs, coffee, tea, Willow- 
ware china and other items listed in a 
1869-70 ledger from the storę. 

A patchwork ąuilt backed with flour 
sacks serves as a backdrop for Grafton's 
display, which is entitled "Yankee Make- 
Do." There are homemade snowshoes, 
a checkerboard etched on an old door 
panel, a broken bowl mended with 
leather and twine. Rosie Wilson, one of 
several volunteers who've staffed the 
exhibit, says people have been coming 
forward all day with their own examples 
of inventive Yankee recycling. 

There are student groups too. Students 
from Lyndon Institute have madę a 
hands-on academic project of helping cre- 
ate the exhibits at the Shores Museum, 
which was left to the town by the schooPs 
first woman graduate to earn a Ph.D. Stu¬ 
dents from Ludlow have re-created the 
1890 graduation of Calvin Coolidge from 
Black River Academy. 

The town of Winooski is commemo- 
rating the flood of 1927. The fast- 
changing town of Williston has an old 
photograph of a farmhouse on Mapie 
Hill. The hill doesn't even exist now, 
says historical society member Ruth 
Painter. It was leveled because it was in 
the flight path of planes using the 
Burlington Airport. Standing beside it 
is a photo of the site today, as a busy in- 
dustrial crossroads. "We try to be a pres- 
ence so that newcomers will recognize 
that Williston has a history and people 
who worked the land and still care about 
neighborly values," Painter says. 

As the Expo winds down, a few 
weary visitors stop by the food court 
for a dish of mapie ice cream or a slice 
of sugarmaker Marie Danforth's award- 
winning mapie cream pie. "This is the 
best thing that's ever happened in Ver- 
mont," one exhibitor says, taking a 
break before the clean-up. 

Chances are, he's already thinking 
about next year. 


Susan Keese wiote about Brattleboro’s 
Estey Organ Company in our Spring issue. 
Caleb Kenna lives in Brandon. 
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The New Haven River 
And Its Admiring Anglers 


By Chris Granstrom 
Illustrated by Douglas Lazarus 



I t would be taking noth- 
ing away from green 
mountains, red barns or 
orange mapie trees to point 
out another lovely feature of 
the Vermont landscape: the 
little rivers. They tumbie out 
of the mountains and pour 
over smali waterfalls where 
mills once stood. Then they 
slow down as they slide 
through narrow valleys be- 
tween fields that farmers 
plant with corn. 

Fishermen and kayalcers 
seek them out, but for most 
of the rest of us they may be 
no morę than a smali bridge 
on the highway. Bump, and 
you're over. That's all the at- 
tention they get except, of 
course, on those rare 95-degree summer 
days when suddenly everyone goes look- 
ing for a swimming hole. 

All these rivers are beautiful, but Tli 
admit that one has a special place in my 
affections. The New Haven River is a 
modest stream, just 58 miles long. Some 
of its smallest upland tributaries are in 
Ripton, but most of the river passes 
through only three towns: Lincoln, Bris¬ 
tol and New Haven. Yet this river and its 
watershed — they are inseparable — 
have everything a river should have. A 
birthplace in a perfectly sculpted moun- 
tain bowl, dense forests at its headwa- 
ters, waterfalls, elear pools, villages, 
farms. Stately sycamore trees along its 
Banks. Trout. 

The New Haven also has friends. Tm 
speaking of the New Haven River An¬ 
glers Association or, as they cali them- 
selves, the Anglers. A morę congenial 
group would be hard to find. They're 


mostly middle-aged guys who get to- 
gether one evening a month at the Dog 
Team Tavern, which is on the banlcs 
of the New Haven. There is usually 
some lcind of program — a slide show of 
someone's trip to a famous fishing spot, 
or a fly-tying demonstration — and 
plenty of talk about gear, river condi- 
tions and, of course, trout and the in- 
sects they eat. It's about as close to 
fishing as you can get while resting 
your elbows on a table with a mug of 
beer between them. For fishermen, 
some good talk about fishing helps to 
get through those long winter months 
when you can't get the real thing. 

The Tuesday evening get-togethers 
are always fun, but if you really want 
to learn about the river, they're no sub- 
stitute for meeting up with an Angler 
when he's out on the river itself. I 
caught up with Pete Diminico behind 
the Dog Team, in the gray twilight one 


spring evening. He was standing just 
above a pool, casting with that deliber- 
ate stop-and-start motion that fly fish¬ 
ermen use. If you're going to try to 
understand a fly fisherman's obsession, 
standing thigh deep in a river is a good 
place to have a conversation. 

"See that?" Pete said to me. There 
were some smali rings on the water, 
barely discernible in the fading light. 
"Some caddisflies are hatching." There 
was a little splash. "That was a rise. 
I'm going to put a fly just upstream 
and let it float right over that trout." 
He did his slow-motion cast and laid 
the linę and fly on the river. It floated 
down over the pool. 

To fool a trout into thinking that your 
fly, the one with a hook in it, is some- 
thing it wants to eat is the essential 
challenge in fly fishing. Trout are not 
easily fooled; they '11 go after only the 
insects that are hatching at the moment. 
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NEW HAYEN RIYER 


To mimie the hatch, the fisherman has 
to possess a vast knowledge of aąuatic 
inseets. Spend some time with a fly 
fisherman and you'11 hear morę about 
mayflies, caddisflies and stoneflies than 
you will about trout. You'11 hear about 
crawlers, duns, spinners, adults — the 
life cycles of these flies. The Latin 
names of many obscure inseets trip 
lightly from a fly fisherman's tongue. 
It's knowledge in the service of an elab- 
orate gamę of deception. 

Trout must have clean, cold, well- 
oxygenated water, and the Anglers are 
devoted to keeping the New Haven in 
just that condition. Since their founding 
in 1981, the effort that they've put into 
conservation rivals the effort they've 
put into catching fish. As they State in 
their charter, one of their goals is to en- 
courage the management of the trout 
for the fish themselves rather than for 
the reereation of fishermen. Some of 
their other goals include combating 
water pollution in the river and hooking 
young people on fishing. Every river 
should have friends lilce the Anglers. 

I once heard someone cali the New 
Haven a charismatic river. I'm not 
surę exactly what the person meant, 
but HI agree that this river has a rare 
power to draw people to it. It draws 
the Anglers, of course, who probably 
spend morę time on the river than 
anyone else. There are others. Most of 
the time, the New Haven is too shal- 
low for canoers or kayakers, but dur- 
ing the spring runoff, or after a heavy 
rain, they show up with their brightly 
colored plastic boats and go bobbing 
down the current. 

During the hot days of mid-summer, 
half of Bristol seems to crowd together 
up at Bartlett's Falls, a magnificent 
swimming hole on the New Haven, 
just upstream from Bristol village. On 
the cliffs around Bartlett's Falls, you 
can still see traces of the old sluice that 
carried the water down to a factory in 
Bristol where it powered machinery. 
That factory happened to make coffins, 
but during the 19th century, the New 
Haven was lined with mills that pro- 
duced everything from flour to lumber. 
One by one, the mills were abandoned 
as petroleum and electricity came to 
do the work in the valley. An aban¬ 
doned mili might stand on the river- 
bank until the next flood came roaring 
down the New Haven. 


The water-powered factories are all 
gone, but the floods still come. The 
Anglers can tell you this with dismay. 
Through the 1980s and '90s, the group 
took on a variety of conservation proj- 
ects along the lower reaches of the 
New Haven. They planted thousands 
of willow bushes to stabilize the 
banks. They built and installed brush 
rolls, bundles of alder branches secured 
to the riverbanks with stakes and twine 
to encourage sediment to fali among 
the branches, building up the bank. 
They installed underwater log struc- 
tures to create the deeper pools that 
trout need. When the water rosę in the 
spring, all these constructions caught 
the sediment and put it where it was 
needed. But they were no match for the 
flood that eventually came. 

The month of June 1998 had been 
plagued by incessant rain. The ground 
was already saturated when, on the night 
of the 28th, a linę of thunderclouds 
bumped up against the mountains in 
Lincoln and let go its burden of moisture. 
By morning, the New Haven was raging. 
A cornfield near my house had disap- 
peared under a wide, brown lakę. The 
farmhouse looked like a houseboat; its 
front steps floated away across the field. 
I watched as a big propane tank came 
down the current and bounced off trees. 

When the water went down, the dam- 
age was toted up. It included the de- 
struction of several sections of highway, 
a bridge and most of the books in the 
Lincoln Library [VL, Spring 2001]. The 
Anglers had their own private disap- 
pointment. The work on which they 
had spent so many hours — the stream- 
side planting, the brush rolls, the un¬ 
derwater structures — was gone, utterly 
destroyed by the flood. 

Morę recently, I went on a fisherman's 
tour of the river. My guides were Pete Di- 
minico and Dave Henderson, the An¬ 
glers' founder and first president. Even 
after all the time that had passed, these 
men still seemed to be struggling to 
come to grips with the magnitude of the 
destruction. "We spent a long time," 
Dave said, "and I don't think there's a 
tracę left of what we did." It wasn't just 
the streamside work that had been 
washed away. Many trout pools had been 
filled with sediment and gravel. This 
was still the New Haven River, of 
course, but many of its intimate details, 
details that the Anglers had come to 
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know almost like lovers, were gone, and 
the river was transformed. It was still the 
New Haven, but in many ways, it was a 
new river. 

Organizations, like rivers, go through 
cycles. As the Anglers have recovered 
from their disappointment at the flood's 
damage, they've discovered a need to 
reinvigorate themselves. They're trying 
to bring morę women and young people 
into their organization. "To keep every- 
one together," Diminico said, "you need 
some kind of project." He wasn't ąuite 
ready to say what project, but it's elear 
that after the flood, the problem of river- 
bank erosion has become worse than 
ever. Eventually, it seems, the Anglers 
will admit that it's time to go bacie to the 
river and start the work all over. It's a 
daunting prospect, but it will be easier to 
face the challenge with the fresh energy 
of some young people. 

One of the brightest events in the An- 
glers' calendar is their annual Youth 
Night. On a summer evening, they in- 
vite lcids from the area to meet them 
behind the Dog Team for an introduction 
to the sport. Last year, the Anglers gave 
all comers a chance to cast a fly rod. 
Then Dave Henderson toolc them to 
look under rocks in the river for the lar- 
vae of aąuatic inseets. Pete Diminico 
madę surę that some kids caught a fish. 
Later, everyone moved inside the Dog 
Team, where Pete Burton gave a virtuoso 
fly-tying demonstration. Local gamę 
warden Dale Whitlock told the kids 
about his job. Finally, there was a raffle 
of some donated fishing gear. Every kid 
won something and started for home 
looking happy. 

Behind the restaurant, the river, as 
always, splashed over the Stones. The 
Anglers seemed pleased. They hope 
that one day these kids will love the 
river as they do. The New Haven will 
never stop changing, and it will always 
need new friends. ^ 


Frecjuent Vermont Life contributor Chris 
Granstrom lives in New Haven. Artist 
Douglas Lazarus lives in Middlebury. 

River Paintings 

Waterways, an exhibition of Doug 
Lazarus's paintings, including some of 
the New Haven River, will be at the 
Henry Sheldon Museum in Middlebury 
June 13-August 13 (802-388-2117). 
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There is plenty to see and do in Vermont all year ’round but especially in the summer. 
Refer to the convenient map below to locate your favorite attraction or event. Be surę 
to cali ahead for complete directions and schedules and have fun! 



Map Location 
of Advertisers 

1 Johnson/Jeffersonville 

2 Grand Isle 

3 Burlington 

4 Essex 

5 Waterbury Center 

6 Cabot 

7 St. Johnsbury 

8 Shelburne/Charlotte 

9 Vergennes/Ferrisburgh 
RiverJct. 10 Middlebury 

11 Barre 

12 Norwich 

13 Rutland/Killington 

14 Woodstock 

15 North Springfield 

16 Weston 

17 Chester 

18 Bellows Falls 

19 Manchester 

20 Putney 

21 Brattleboro 

22 Marlboro/Wilmington 

23 Bennington 



Montshire 

Museum 
of Science 


"Inside the museum is . . . 

one of the finest 
assemblages of hands-on 
exhibits ever gathered in 
one place." (-NY Times) 

• 110 acres of naturę trails 

• Live animals & aąuaria 

• Outdoor Science Park 

• Open 7 days a week, 10-5 

• Pienie areas, Gift Shop 


Norwich, Vermont 
www.montshire.org 
(802) 649-2200 


Map 12 



Map 10 



Map 21 
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l^yngaging people in the story 
of crafts through galleries, 4^/ 
craft schools, and exhibits. ^ 


Turned wood 
vessel by 
Carol Amy Roth 


V E R M O N T STATE CRAFT CENTER 

FROG HOLLOW 

OVER 200 JURIED ARTISTS • OPEN 7 DAYS 


BURLINGTON MIDDLEBURY MANCHESTER 

85 Church St. • 863-6458 1 Mili St. • 388-31 77 Historie Rt. 7-A • 362-3321 


7th 

Annual 


A W°RL b 


Benefit 

and 

Silent 


World Beat Dancing 

International Food Fest 

Global Bazaar - 
Silent Auction 



Community 
Land Trust 


SATURDAY, JUNE 7TH 
6:00 - 9:00 PM 
Shelburne Farms 
Coach Barn 


To Support 
Affordable 


For morę information 
and tickets, cali 

802 - 862-6244 


Housing 


or send donations to: 

Burlington Community 
Land Trust 

179 S. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington, VT 05401 


Map 3, 10 & 19 


Map 3 



GREEN MOUNTAIN FLYER 

Bellows Falls - Chester 


Summer: June 21 • August 31 

Closeti Montlays 

Fali: September 13 - October 19 

Open Daily 


GREEN MOUNTAIN RAILROAD 
(800) 707-3530 


) www.rails~TT.co 
railtour0veimontrailway.eom 


Map 17, 18, 19 & 23 


2003 Banknorth 

presented by the 
Vermont Symphony Orchestra 


Jaime Laredo, Musie Director 

"Som£s Like, Tt Hot" 


VS0 brings the exotic harmonies & contagious rhythms 
of Spain, Cuba and Latin America to Vermont. 



June 27 

July 5 

Middlebury 

Randolph 

June 28 

July 6 

Ouechee 

Stowe 

July 2 

July 11 

Manchester 

Killington 

July 3 

July 12 

Grafton 

Warren 

July 4 

Shelburne 




Map 3 



Map 8 
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Billi ngs Farm 
d* Museum 

The gateway to 
Vermont s rural heritage 

* Working Dairy Farm 
* Vermont Farm Life Exbibits 
* Restored 1890 Farmbouse 
* Hands-on Programs & Actwities 


£V£NTS AND ATTRACTIOHS 


A ioo Masterpiece Qu i11s 
^from the Shelburne Museui 

May iy - October 26, 2003 


Shelburne Museum in Shelburne, VT 

The largest-ever special exhibition of quilts 
from one of the worlcTs most renowned quilt 
collections — features new acquisitions and 
many pieces never before 
viewed by the public. sponsored b 


Group rates and guided 


tours available. 802.985.3346 


or www.shelburnemuseum.org 


Quiltcrs Courtyard 


SHELBURNE 
V E R M O N T 


FESTIYAL 


SHELBURNE MUSEUM 
JULY 25. 26 8e 27 


Juried Objects, 
Art & Fashion 


Great Food from 
Local Yendors 


A Rare Performance 
by the Unknown 
Blues Band with 
Big Joe Burrell 

Waldo & Woodhead 


Special Kids' Craft 
Activities 




Celebrity Craft Artists 


MtWaM 


1983-2003 


PRODUCERS 


10-5 daily; Adult adm. $6 
For morę information cali 
802/985-3648 or visit 
www.craftproducers.com 


AAORNINC S AT SEVEN * HELLO, DOLLY! 

FULLY COMMITTED * PUMP BOYS & DINETTES 
RAGTIME • PRIVATE LIVES • FENCES 


See the Calendar of 
Events section for 
complete Schedule. 


Woodstock, Vermont 

802-457-2355 / www.billingsfarm.org 


802.824.5288 

westonplayhouse.org 

WESTON PLAYHOUSE • WESTON, VT 


Map 14 


Map 8 


Map 16 


Visit Shelburne Farms 



Guided Tours • Walking Trails • 


Cheesemaking • Children’s Farmyard 

A 1,400-acre National Historie Ijindmark, working 
faun, and nonprofit erwironmental educalion center. 

1611 Harbor Road • Shelburne, Vermont 
(802) 985-8686 • www.shelburnefarms.org 


Map 8 


Robert Todd Lincolns 
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Map 19 


CK S>pe.c,\cx\ 
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Bennington l 


• Arts & History • Outdoor Recreation 

• Historie Downtown • Covered Bridges 

• Museums • Antiquing 

• Green Mountains & Lush Valleys 

For Ali Seasons - Bennington Has It Ali! 

Bennington Arca Chambcr of Commercc 
800-229-0252 www.bcnnington.com 

Map 23 
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VERGENHES 


OPERA HOUSE 


Take a rirtual visit to the Yergennes Opera House! Go to 
our new web site for an up-to-date events calendar! Learn 
about the successful restoration of this 106 -year-old historie 
theatre located in the heart of Vermont’s oldest and smallest 
city. There’s always SOMETHING going on at the 
Vergennes Opera House. Consider renting the Opera 
House for your next special event , wedding or performance! 

Located on the second floor of City Hall on 
Main Street in Vergennes, VT. 

For information cali 802-877-6737. 


Map 9 



A Special lnvitation 

Oelebrating over <30 tjears in the farm and garden industrij, 
Coger’s Sugar House Gardens invites t)OU to visit our newest 
storę tuckea awau in the beautiful hills of Southern Vermont. 
Spring...the trout ponds are surrounded with flowers • 

Pall.. .the pumpkin patch will be filled with surprises 
Winter.. .our gift shop will sparkle with Christmas 
spirit. Our beautiful LogCabin Gift Shop is nestled amonglO acres of 
display gardens, ponds and greenhouses. 

^nnstmas shop open Sept. l^th through Christmas Eve. 

A wonderful stop for the entire family. Open uear-round 
with the exception of Jan. lOth -Peb. lOth & Aug. lst -l^th 

Coger'5 Sugar House Gardens 

S Baltimore R.d., No. Springfield. m)^0 • Junction Rt. 10 6 & Rt. 10 
1(500) +88-ZŚ+3 • www.cogersugarhouse.com Cali for a FREE Catalog! 




Lakę/ CKawiplcUrt/’y Newe^C 
M&yt Ele#o/n*r Cra^ye/ V>craA: 

Northern Lights 


Lunch & Brunch Cruises | 
Daily Scenie Cruises 
Parking Available 


Private Cruises 
Dinner Cruises 



Kennedy Brothers 


Where old time values still exist: 

With Vermont Quality Products 
in our Country Storę, plus over 
200 Antiąues and Crafts Booths 

Open Daily • 802-877-2975 
Rt. 22A (Just off Rt.7) Vergennes, VT 
www.kennedy-brothers.com 


Map 15 


Map 9 



Mogs 

^ Hickory' Furniture & Camp Decorations; 
Vintage Canoes, Packbaskets, Snowshoes 
^ Antlers & Taxidermy- Moose Heads 
^ Philip R. Goodwiri Prints 
^ Pendleton Blankets 
^ Ibex Clothing 

FrenchWlhes 802 748”2423 

370 RAILROAD ST., ST. JOHNSBURY, VT 


e Riveii 

La ke & Lod§e Store 


HT Vermont 

Best Cheddar in the World 

www.cabotcheese.com 

Visit us at two locations: Cabot Visitors’ Center at the 
factory in Cabot or the Cabot Annex Store in Waterbury. 

In Cabot, enjoy our video, guided walking tour, lots 
of nibbles and factory specials! Cali for seasonal hours 
and cheese-making Schedule. Children under 12, FREE 
TOUR! Rte. 2 to Rte. 215, Cabot, 800-837-4261. 

Waterbury location includes Vermont specialty foods, 
video and samples. Rte. 100, Waterbury, 802-244-6334. 


Map 5 & 6 



Plattsburgh/Grand Isle-Open 24 hours 
Port Kent/Burlington-Open Mid May thru Mid Oct. 
Essex/Charlotte-Open all Year(ice conditions permitting) 

For information cali: 802-864-9804 


www.fe rrie s .c o m 


Map 2, 3 & 8 


BENNINGTON MUSEUM 
& Grandma Moses Gallery 

• Furniture, 

Pottery, Glass 
& Morę! 

• The Bennington 
Battle thru 12/31 

• Jane Stickle Quilt 
9/8-10/20 

OPEN DAILY 

75 Main St. (Rt. 9), Bennington, VT 

(802) 447-1571 www.benningtonmuseum.org 


Musie School and Festival 
Marlboro, Vermont 

Marlboro 

53rd Season 

Chamber Musie Concerts 
Weekends: July 19-August 17 

For information and tickets: 
beforejune 18, cali (215) 569-4690 
after June 23, cali (802) 254-2394 
www.marlboromusic.org 



Map 7 


Map 23 


Map 22 
















































































SOUTHERN 
V E R M O N T 

pjtf 84 

FESTIYAL 


HILDENE MEADOWS 
MANCHESTER VT 
AUGUST 1.2&3 


Juried Objects, 

Art & Fashion 

Great Food from 
Local Vendors 

Winę Tasting Tent 
Waldo & Woodhead 

A Rare Performance 
by the Unknown 
Blues Band with 
Big Joe Burrell 

Special Kids' Craft 
Activities 




CRSFT 



10-5 daily; Adull adm. $7 
For morę information cali 
802/362-2100 or visif 
www.craftproducers.com 




Map 19 


June 8 th - July 6 th 2003 
73rd Annual Juried Show 
Northern Vermont Artist Association 

Mary and Alden Bryan, 
two distinguished American artists, 
found Jeffersonville a perfect place to paint. 
Their legacy is a tribute to artists and 
to the Village they loved. 

Now Open Ali Year 
180 Main Street Jeffersonville 

(802) 644-5100 Vermont 05464 

www.bryanmemorialgallery.org 

Map 1 


"Body, Power and Soul...Touching Performance’’ 

Jim Lowe, Arts Editor 
Times Argus, Barre/Montpelier, VT 

“Sotigs for the Heart” 

Celebrates the Most Memorable 
Classic Broadway & Movie 
All-Time Favorites. 

The album is an eclectic array 
of big romantic ballads , soul-stirring 
themes and powerfid voca\ 
renditions of beloved showstoppers. 


SAMPLE OVER A DOZEN AUDIO FILES 
(Windows Media or MP3) 

ORDER ON-UNE 

wwwJohnthade.com 

1 - 800 - 559-7070 


KILLINGTON, YERMONT 


ktUffifton 

Wftm, 

MU S IC IN THE 

MOIJNTA1NS 


Internationally acclaimed musicians celebrate 
classical musie for 21 summers. 

JUN 29 - AUG 10. 2003 

Sundays at 7:30 p.m. • Rams Head Lodge 

TICKETS: 802.422.6767 • Office: 802.773.4003 
P.O. Box 386 • Rutland, VT 05702 

www.killingtonmusicfestival.org 


The 40th 




ART 

ON THE 
MOUNTAIN 


July 26th 

August 

lOth 

10-5 Daily 


Map 13 


Haystack Mountain, 
Wilmington, VT 

(802) 464-2110 - www.artonthemountain.org 
Map 22 


"WinFtERMONT lASTES LlHE 


Experience the flavor of Vermont's 
finest pure Vermont mapie syrup, 
cob-smoked ham, aged 
cheddar cheese, and 
other specialty foods. 
FREE samples. Open 
7 days a week. 


Route 7 
Ferrisburgh 

1 00 Dorset St. 
S. Burlington 




1-800-993-2546 
www.dakinfarm.com 
FREE Catalog 


Map 3 & 9 


ROKEBY MUSEUM 

A National 
Historie 
Landmark 

Underground Railroad site, time 
capsule of Vermont history. House 
tours, Thursday-Sunday. Farm build- 
ings and hiking trails. Open mid-May 
to mid-October. 

Route 7, Ferrisburgh 
802/877-3406 www.rokeby.org 





Experience old-world Vermont charm 

• Historie building 

• Old-fashioned soda fountain 

• Deli-cafe and scoop shop 

• Vermont specialty foods and gifts 

6 a.m.-9 p.m. 7 days Rte. 5 and Kimball Hill 

802-387-5842 Putney, VT 

www.putneygeneralstore.com 19-1 at Exit 4 



Johnson ‘Woofen 9diCCs 
Jactory Storę 


Hudson Bav Jackets & 
r» • * ni i \ Pants for the 
Point Blanket Entire Family 




Main Street • Johnson. VT 



(802)635-2271 • 1-877-635-Wool 
www.johnsonwoolenmills.com 
Mon.-Sat. 9-5 • Sun. 10-4 (June-Jan.) 


Map 9 


Map 20 


Map 1 

































































Ę£5EX 

OUTLETS 

&CINEMA 


TA&sŁLn/iŁLon 
SsSC.DC 

www.eeaexout\etfa ir.com 



* Factory Outlets 

* Vei”mont Shops 

* Stadium Seating Cinema 

* USGA Golf, Links at Lang Farm 

* Dining options, casual to elegant 

* Family Fun <§: Entertainment 

/Vallcnai ‘J-acŁcmi fOutLcts 
Sc ^ccai ~Davtticni ^hcps 


Outlets: 

802 

657-2777 



Map 4 


ROCK OF AGES QUARRIES 
PLEASE DROP IN 



Shuitle Tours to 
WorlcTs Largest Granit c Ouarry: 

Guided tours to cutting operation. Smali fec. 

• Juno to mld-Oct.. Mon.-Frl. 9:15-3:00. 

• Fali hours: mld-Sept. to mld-Ocl,. 
Mon.-Sat. 9:15-3:00. 

Ylsltors Center: 

Vldeo, historie photos. unique stone gifis, 
historie (inactlve) quarry. Free admission. 

• May to Oct. (closed July 4). 
8:30-5:00. Sun. 12:00-5:00. 

• Fali hours mld-Sept. to mId-( )< i 
Mon.-Sun. 8:30-5:00. 

lYIanufacturing: 

lland canlng of statuary. polishing. 
and cutting. Frcc admission. 

• Mon.-Frl. 8:00-3:30. closed 
holldays. vacations. 

Kock of \ges Msltors Center 

773 Granitevllle Road. Granltevllle, VT 
1-89. exlt6 802-476-3119 
w\v\v. rocko fages. co m 
vlsltor@Barre.rockofages.com 


Map 11 


LETTERS 

(Continued from page 3) 

Hopkins from Waterbury Village offici- 
ated after traversing over five miles of 
drifting snows. 

My brothers and I, as young fellows, 
trudged up Mount Hunger from the Wa¬ 
terbury side many a time to pick blue- 
berries, and on each occasion we sat at 
the summit while munching on 
Mother's sandwiches. The views are 
magnificent; in the far distant east, a 
peak at the tips of the White Mountains 
of New Hampshire; to the west, Camel's 
Hump and Mount Mansfield with a tiny 
strip of Lakę Champlain in between. 

This was my world as a young boy. 
You are treading on sacred ground! 
George M. Wood 
Colchester, Connecticut 

An Inspired Gift 

My gift [of Vermont Life magazine] 
two years ago to my son-in-law was one 
of the most happily received gifts I've 


ever given. One day as I worked as a 
volunteer at the Indianapolis Museum of 
Art, I was introduced to your beautiful 
magazine by my co-worker, whose son 
lives in Middlebury, where my daughter 
and son formerly lived. I was so charmed 
by the lovely magazine and pictures I or- 
dered it as a birthday gift for my son-in- 
law, who has a mountain aerie near 
Starksboro. His first copy was the Au- 
tumn issue with lovely color and he was 
even morę charmed than I was. Espe- 
cially because that issue contained an ar- 
ticle on the history of Lewis Creek, 
which runs through his acreage and he 
had known nothing of its story. 

A fortunate, inspired gift. 

Ellen Rogers Kahlo 

Indianapolis, Indiana 


Send letters to: Vermont Life, Letters to the 
Editor, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, 
VT 05602; fax: (802) 828-3366; e-mail: 
vtlife@life.State. vt.us. 



Tłte Tart family at home in Huntington in 1895. Sally Perry Balls grandmother, 
Myrtie Tart (later Pernj), holds the horse. At right, Sam , Córa and Mary Tart. 

Camel's Hump Perspectioes 

Half a century ago, a winter scene dominated by CameLs Hump was on the 
cover of your magazine [reprinted in the Winter 2002-2003 issue, page 7]. The 
original hangs above me as I write, next to it a picture of the family homestead, 
circa 1895, taken in the shadow of CameLs Hump. Now in my 50th year, the lure 
of the mountain compels me to be atop its craggy peak, to gain perspective (this 
is a personal mission) on past, present and futurę. 

The collective attributes so aptly spoken of in your editorial [Winter 2002- 
2003] will be tested time and time again, but in the end will carry Vermont 
well into the 21st Century and maintain the strong sense of tradition we thrive 
on. I am confident that, when I come home, I will know what State Fm in. 

Thank you! 

Sally Perry Bali; Westborough, Massachusetts 
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LONGLEAF LUMBER, LLC 


70-80 Webster Avenue 
Someryille , MA 02143 
617-625-3659 

www. longleaflumber. com 



■■■ 
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THE WEATHER HILL CO. 

Classic architectural design, restoration, 
consulting and construction senices. 
Traditional Design/Build 

Plecise contact us at: 

Post Office Box 113 
Charlotte, Vermont 05445 
802.425.2095 

www.weatherhillcompany.com 


* 


B A C K IM T O U C H W I T H . 


The Robb Family 


W ITH FARMING," SayS 
Helen Robb, "there's no 
money and no time, 
never has been." Those could 
be the words of a disheart 
ened farmer, but Helen and 
Charles Robb are not giv- 
ing up. "Now that we're - 
older, we appreciate farming 
morę and see life differently. W 
others and see all they have ; 
have a happiness that comes from rely- 
ing on each other," says Helen, 58. 

The Robbs of West Brattleboro were 
featured in the Summer 1978 issue of 
Vermont Life in "A Place to Cali Home'' 
by Donna Fitch. At the time, Charles 
and Helen had just purchased the farm 
from his parents, Hermon and Bertha 
Robb. Patriarch Hermon didn't have re- 
tirement in him and continued to farm 
alongside his son and daughter-in-law; he 
valued the family's teamwork and was 
optimistic about the futurę of agricul- 
ture, convinced the five farms on Ames 
Hill would survive. 

What would Hermon, who died in 
1997, five years after Bertha, say today? 
"He'd be sad," says Helen. The five hill 
farms have dwindled to three. Milk 




The Robbs, from left: Helen; Charles Jr 
Karett; Ben, 13; Jesse, 19; Charles; 
Megan, 10; and grandson Peter Clark, 6. 


pnces . 
plummeted to 1973 levels. 

Land is valued morę for development 
than for tilling, at least monetarily. 

Economic reality has necessitated 
changes, but the Robbs' spirits remain 
strong. Today, Charles Jr., 38, and his 
wife, Karen, are in partnership with 
Charles and Helen. Eventually the 
younger couple will take over the 350- 
acre farm. Charles Jr. makes most of the 
management decisions, but Charles, 66, 
is still very involved. Charles and Helen 
have taken over the big white farm- 
house, and Charles Jr. and his family 
live in the house Charles Jr. grew up in. 

The Robbs' three daughters, Mary 
Christine, Betsy and Laurie and their 
families live within 10 miles of the farm. 
Grandchildren visit freąuently, and dur- 
ing sugaring season the entire extended 
family shows up to help. 

Like so many Vermont farmers, the 
Robbs have diversified. They built a new 
sugarhouse six years ago along with a gift 
shop where Helen sells their mapie prod- 
ucts. They offer visitors farm tours, 
horse-drawn hayrides and sleigh rides. 
Nevertheless, the Robb Family Farm re- 
mains a working enterprise with 100 
Holsteins, modern milking eąuipment 
and a new barn. Although they've 
adopted some of the techniąues of large 
farms, Helen says they're not planning 
to expand. "We are a family farm," she 
says, "and we try to keep it that way. 
We're not commercial." 

It's hard to say if a sixth generation 
will carry on the farming tradition, but 
86 years after their ancestors purchased 
the first parcel of land on Ames Hill, 
the Robbs continue to farm the place 
they cali home. Hermon would be proud. 

— Ann Marie Giroux 
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One Family and the Making of Stowes 
Sterling Gorge Natural Area 

By Robert Kiener 
Photographed by Natalie Stultz 



H e was not an 
especially tali 
man, just 5 feet 
10 inches, but he 
seemed taller, thanks 
to his ramrod-straight 
Connecticut Yankee 
spine. A crown of 
white hair topped his 
weather-beaten brow 
and his intense blue 
eyes seemed lit from 
within. His smile was 
magical, inviting; it 
madę you want to 
pause and talk awhile. 

"Hi," he said to me 
the first time I met him 
as I hilced past his prop- 
erty and saw him clean- 
ing a walkway. 'Tm Earle. And what's 
your name?" 

That's all it took, and we were off and 
running; talking about the weather, 
stone walls, leaf peepers and who knows 
what else. Earle Anderson, 83, was one 
of those people who madę you feel in- 
stantly welcome to his world. 

His world was a tiny bit of paradise 
in the far northern reaches of Stowe 
that boasts one of the state's most 
stunning series of waterfalls and pools 
of swirling water. Visitors know it as 
the Sterling Falls Gorge Natural Area, 
but to those of us who live hereabouts, 
it's simply "the gorge." When I first 
met him, Earle was living next to the 
gorge with his son Gar, Gar's wife, 
Moira, and their two daughters. 

I live a quarter-mile from the Ander- 
sons, just down Sterling Brook, a mean- 
dering slip of a waterway that cuts my 
property in two as it winds its way to 
Stowe's Little River. I regularly hike to 


series of falls and cas- 
cades. Then one day, 
as I watched a white- 
tail buck chase a doe 
into a stand of birch 
near the gorge, I asked 
myself, "I wonder 
who saved this special 
bit of Vermont?" 

• 

The story of how 
one man protected a 
cherished bit of his 
adopted hometown 
began in the 1970s. 
After Gar Anderson, 
Earle's son, graduated 
from Johnson State 
College in the late 
1960s, he settled in 
nearby Stowe. Lured by its great skiing 
and hiking, the tali, rangy, Connecticut- 
born Anderson tried his hand at a vari- 
ety of jobs: tavern owner, marketing 
director, builder and commercial devel- 
oper. Beginning in the 1970s he built 
the first of five houses in the Sterling Val- 
ley region of Stowe, then a beautiful but 
isolated area with few residents and even 
fewer roads. 

He loved to hike and cross-country 
ski and there was no better place for both 
than in Sterling Valley, some seven miles 
north of the town's picturesąue Main 
Street. On free winter afternoons and 
weekends he'd pile his snowshoes and 
cross-country skis into his Jeep and head 
off onto one of the valley's old logging 
roads. He'd drive as far as he could and 
would then spend hours gliding across 
old pastures and bushwhacking between 
stands of aspens and beech trees. At the 
Sterling Gorge he'd explore the ruins of 
a century-old lumber mili, foundations of 


The Anderson family, Moira and Gar and daughters Metzi, left, 
and Robyn , on Sterling Brook. 

the gorge. This is a ruggedly beautiful 
slice of Vermont, rich with hemlocks, 
maples, spruce, aspens, birch and beech, 
and home to whitetail deer, moose, ot- 
ters, foxes, fishers and the shy black bear. 

Admittedly, I see few of these creatures 
on my twice-weekly hikes down my hill, 
across the brook and through the woods 
to the gorge, but I know they are there. 

Usually, when I'd reached the gorge, I 
would see Earle spreading woodchips on 
the half-mile-long Sterling Falls Gorge 
Natural Area's pathways, replacing a 
signpost, clearing brush or leading a vis- 
itor to the best vantage point for photo- 
graphing Sterling Falls. Clearly, he had 
fallen in love with this special place and 
had become its unofficial ambassador. 

In time, I too fell under the area's 
spell. I'd hike to it, snowshoe and cross- 
country ski across it and bring friends to 
it whenever they visited me. We'd stand 
at the gorge's edge, mesmerized, watch- 
ing the water tumbie 105 feet down a 
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STERLING GORGE 



c Village^ at_ j ^illmora c Poncl_ 

BenningtoiYs Premier Senior Living Community 




M. ^_ 

.n 1 • »?■■■■■■■ ... m u 1 ■ n 
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HH 

Independent Living Assisted Living 

Gorgeous views Thoughtful care 
Fabulous food Transportation 
Social events 24-hour staffing 

300 Yillage Lane, Bennington, VT 05201 


802-447-7000 Cali for a brochure 



Try our DR® FIELD and BRUSH MOWER for 

6 MONTHS 
RISK-FREE! 


If the DR® is not the hardest-working, most 
durable, easiest-to-use machinę for clearing 
fields and brush that you’ve ever used, we’ll take 
it back and you won’t be out a penny. We’11 even 
pąy for shipoina it both wavs ! 

Test this amazing, self-propelled, walk-behind 
brush cutter on your 

• CLEAR & MAINTAIN 
meadows, pastures, 
roadsides, fencelines, walking 
paths with ease! 

• CUT tali grass, weeds, brush, brambles 
even saplings up to 2-1/2" thick! 

• CHOP/MULCH most everything you cut! 


CALL TOLL FREE 
1 - 800 - 719-4900 


FREE SHIPPING 

nowin effectfora 
limited time! Cali or 
write soon. 


www.drfieldbrush.com_ _ 

TyeŚ! Please send me your FREE Catalog and Video about the 
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farmhouses or a ruined boarding house 
and marvel at the way the falls had chis- 
eled out potholes, or devil's kettles, in the 
schist. He hardly ever saw another person 
in this remote wonderland. 

One of his few neighbors, photogra- 
pher and artist Verner Z. Reed, saw how 
much this young flatlander loved the 
area and one day in 1978 surprised him 
with a telephone cali. "You know that 
land of minę up by the gorge?" he asked. 

"I surę do," said the 33-year-old An¬ 
derson. 

"If you want to buy it, it's yours. Send 
me a check for $2,000 and pay me the 
rest when you get it." 

It was the chance of a lifetime. Soon, 
with his father's help, Anderson owned 
64 acres of some of the choicest real es- 
tate in northern Vermont. The property 
was miles from the nearest roads, had no 
electric or telephone lines, but Anderson 
madę himself a promise: "Someday, I 
will build a home there." 

On his free afternoons he would ex- 
plore his property, that special piece of 
the Sterling Valley that had literally 
fallen into his hands. He also combed 
history books and talked to old-timers, 
some of whom remembered the town 
of Sterling and the sawmill that was 
built by Paphro D. Pikę in 1860. 

Cellarholes, foundations, stone walls 
and long-abandoned apple orchards are 
all that remain of Sterling, chartered in 
February 1782. It was home to numerous 
families including Moses Vilas, his wife 
and their 10 children. One of them, 
William, helped settle Burlington and 
became president of the powerful 
Burlington Savings Bank; Samuel madę 
millions and founded the Vilas National 
Bank; Levi served in the Vermont legis- 
lature. As the Vermont Historical 
Gazetteer noted, "There have been some 
of the smartest men in the country born 
in Sterling. It has proved this to be a 
good place to be born in." 

Anderson married and had a child, 
then another. To help make his dream a 
reality, he spent countless hours wield- 
ing his chainsaw, restoring old pas¬ 
tures, clearing by himself thousands of 
trees on the land on which he hoped to 
one day build his home. The morę time 
he spent near Sterling Gorge, the morę 
he realized he had to somehow pre- 
serve its pristine beauty. As he remem- 
bers today, "I knew I had to do 
something." 
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Putting in a road and stringing tele- 
phone and electric lines to the site of 
his proposed house would cost Anderson 
tens of thousands of dollars. He realized 
he had to develop his 64-acre parcel, 
which included the Sterling Falls Gorge, 
if he ever hoped to build. But he knew 
the ecology of the gorge was fragile. 
"Building too close to the gorge could 
prove disastrous," he explains. "To pre¬ 
serze the stream channel, for example, 
you have to keep it shaded. You can't 
touch the trees." 

He also knew that he needed help. In 
the spring of 1988, Anderson, then a 
45-year-old businessman, enrolled in a 
Land Management Course at the Uni- 
yersity of Vermont. A term later he 
emerged with an A+, a blueprint for 
the Sterling Falls Gorge Natural Area 
Trust and an adviser, his former 
teacher, UVM professor Richard Par- 
adis. Later that year, after countless 
letters, reports, hearings, testimonies 
and legał bills, the trust was born. 

Anderson sold off several of his lots to 
like-minded conserzationists who agreed 
to pay 2.5 percent of their purchase price 
into the trust. Subseąuent buyers will 
pay to the trust an amount eąual to the 
Vermont property transfer tax due on 
the sale, to be used for the perpetual up- 
keep of Sterling Gorge. The Anderson 
family agreed to match those first dona- 
tions out of their own poclcets. Gar and 
his parents donated 7.3 acres that en- 
compass and surround the gorge to the 
newly formed trust. 

Now the gorge would be protected for- 
ever and open to anyone who wanted to 
explore its uniąue beauty. The Town of 
Stowe was so impressed with Ander¬ 
son^ plan that residents voted to buy a 
3.8-acre lot that abuts the gorge. An Au¬ 
gust 1989 front-page headline in the 
Stowe Reporter trumpeted: "Gorge land 
preserzed for posterity." It was the town's 
first conserzation purchase. 

Anderson did build his dream house, a 
massize six-bedroom stone zilla within 
earshot of the waterfalls and cascades 
that make Sterling Falls Gorge one of 
Vcrmont's most-treasured spots. He in¬ 
cluded an apartment for his mother, Betty, 
and his father in the plans and coaxed 
them to może up from Connecticut. 

As we walk across Gar Anderson's 
broad expanse of lawn, I notice a car of 
zisitors drizing into the gorge parking 
lot across from the house. Some people, 
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STERLING GORGE 


I tell him, might consider this an intru- 
sion on his family's privacy. He pauses a 
minutę, then answers, "I like my pri- 
vacy but I also enjoy people. And I love 
the looks on their faces when they ex- 
perience the beauty of the gorge for 
themselves. There's no greater thrill." 

As I leave and begin the hike to my 
home across Sterling Gorge and through 
the former farmsteads of the long-vanished 
town of Sterling, I am reminded that one 
man, one family, can make a difference. 
Ali it takes is a devotion to the land and 
the desire to protect it. 

Look around Vermont; there are scores 
of unheralded Gar Andersons. And we 
are all the wealthier for having them in 
our midst. 

• 

Earle Anderson spent countless hours 
tending to the land around his son's 
home. As he grew older, he could do less 
and less, but he never failed to welcome 
visitors to his pride and joy, the Sterling 
Falls Gorge. "I think working on the 
land up here invigorated my dad," says 
Gar Anderson. "He was always a bat- 
tler and had licked cancer and leukemia 
over the years." 

Earle Anderson died last year, but his 
legacy lives on. In a way, he is still greet- 
ing visitors to the gorge. A huge white 
marble boulder marks his and his wife's 
graves, just a few feet from the entrance 
to the Sterling Falls Gorge. As neighbor 
and friend Margaret Hoeft says, "Earle is 
still here. Now he's part of the land that 
he grew to love so much." ^ 


Freelance writer Robert Kiener wrote about 
Stowe’s mountain rescue team in our Win¬ 
ter 2001 issue. Natalie Stultz photographed 
the Branon family in our Spring 2003 issue. 

How to Go 

From the center of Stowe it's about 
seven miles to Sterling Gorge. Take the 
Mountain Road (Route 108) to Weeks 
Hill Road. Turn right on Weeks Hill and 
then right on Percy Hill Road. Go left 
onto West Hill Road for several miles 
until it ends and turn left onto Sterling 
Valley Road. The gorge parking lot is at 
the end of Sterling Valley Road. Cross the 
bridge and go down the steps to the left 
to begin the interpretive trail that de- 
tails some of the gorge's interesting bio- 
logical and geological features. There are 
numerous other trails nearby. 
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Photographed by Dennis Curran 


T he invitation sounded great. Jeff 
Hale, the executive director of King- 
dom Trails, was offering an insider's 
tour of the innovative 100-mile net- 
work that has brought famę to the rural village 
of East Burkę in northern Vermont. 

The proverbial fly in the ointment — per- 
haps we should say branch in the face — is 
that we had agreed to do this on mountain 
bikes. Within minutes of starting out, I dis- 
covered the drawbacks of being an outsider on 
an insider's tour. Hale could practically ride 
the trails with his eyes closed, while I was hav- 
ing trouble riding them even with my eyes 
very wide open. He was weaving like a wraith 
between the trees at breakneck speed, re- 
lentlessly disappearing into the distance on a 
barely discernible path. Meanwhile, my self- 
propelled bucking bronco was rebelling at 
every tree root, hummock, rock and log in the 
trail — of which there were many — as I hung 
onto the handlebars for dear life, trying to 
keep his receding back in view. 


Mountain bikers roli along the Sugarhouse 
Trail, with Burka Mountain in the distance. 
Topi, Kingdom Trails founders Jim 0'Reilly, 
Marilyn Pastora, Jeff Hale and John Worth 
on the Bill Magill Trail. 
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A cyclist climbs the hills just outside 
the village of East Burkę. Top, bikers at 
the Inn at Mountain View Farm, one of 
the inns atop Darling Hill, in the heart 
of Kingdom Trails. 


There are many ways you can expe- 
rience the Kingdom Trails system: 
walking, running, biking, wildlife 
watching and leaf peeping. And many 
of the bike trails are wide and rolling, 
but we were doing single track, the 
hardest. The absurdly narrow paths 
snaked bacie and forth through dense 
hardwood and softwood forest where 
the trees were barely far enough apart 
to get your handlebars through — or 
not, as I twice demonstrated. You do 
this, I might add, while toiling uphill 
or plunging downhill. 

Unexpectedly, our goat path burst 
out of the woods and down to a road 
Crossing, where Hale stood straddling 
his bike, paused in his amazing two- 
wheeled slithering act. Tali and lean, 
dressed in a shiny aąuamarine bike jer¬ 
sey with a yellow bike helmet and 
bright amber shades, he had a slight 
grin on his face, as if to say, "How'd 
you like that?" As I was finding out, 
Hale is a hands-on-the-handlebars 
exec, as adept at pushing pedals as pa- 
per. On our trail map, he pointed out 
what we'd just done, which included a 
new single-track trail named Harp. 

"The landowner, Tom, is an active 
runner," Hale explains, relating how 


he'd been contacted about connecting 
TonTs new house to the trail system. 
After walking the land together, the two 
came up with a layout and a name, and 
Kingdom Trails soon had another jewel 
to add to its remarkable treasure of trails. 
• 

The thriving nonprofit recreational 
association that is Kingdom Trails, 
named for its location in the heart of 
Vermont's Northeast Kingdom, now 
has morę than 1,000 members and 
$43,000 in annual income from grants, 
donations and the $5 day-use fee or $20 
annual membership dues reąuired of 
trail users. Kingdom Trails was created 
a decade ago from a tried and true Ver- 
mont recipe: Start with a great idea, 
add the spice of Vermont history, toss 
in a few folks with passion, drive and 
vision and stir up strong community 
backing. Although Vermont is abun- 
dantly blessed with these ingredients, 
rarely have they been cooked up in 
such spectacular fashion. 

The heart of the trail network lies 
on a 1,200-foot ridge known as Bemis 
(or Darling) Hill, which rises between 
the west and east branches of the twist- 
ing Passumpsic River. Stretching for 
morę than three miles along Darling 
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Hill Road, the ridge features drop-dead 
vistas of 3,267-foot Burkę Mountain 
on one side and the distinctive twin 
humps of Lakę Willoughby's mounts 
Pisgah and Hor on the other. But its 
most eye-catching feature is a priceless 
pastorał landscape, the legacy of 
wealthy philanthropist and farm vi- 
sionary Elmer Darling. Here you have 
the run (bilce and walk) of what was a 
9,000 acre, turn-of-the-century estate 
rivaling Shelburne Farms and Robert 
Todd Lincoln's Hildene in Manchester. 

Two distinctive inns, set on the un- 
developed ridge like eloąuent sign- 
posts a little over a mile apart, 
delineate the core of the trail network 
and were instrumental in its preserva- 
tion. The Inn at Mountain View Farm 
includes Darling's creamery and ma- 
jestic main barns ; the Wildflower Inn 
to the south has another of Darling's 
barns and his historie farmhouse. Both 
properties have a magnificent and nos¬ 
talgie maże of old carriage, farm and 
mapie sugaring roads that take visitors 
into deep forest growth where moose 
abound, and back in time amid mossy 
stone walls, lichen-filled meadows, 
quiet fens and pastures from another 
century. Leading off these 
trails, almost unnoticeably, 
are the filigree of newer sin- 
gle-track trails that draw avid 
mountain bikers. 

For decades, the old farm 
roads had been a local re- 
source, some of them groomed 
in winter for nordic skiing by 
the Darion Inn Ski Touring 
Center. When the inn closed 
in the early 1980s, locals con- 
tinued to use the trails. "They 
had this beautiful nordic sys¬ 
tem up there then that no one 
was using or maintaining, and 
we just started riding our 
bikes on it and cutting some 
single track," says East Burkę 
resident John Worth. Worth 
became enamored of moun¬ 
tain biking while at Lyndon 
State College. After graduat- 
ing, he opened East Burkę 
Sports in the village with a 
partner in 1988. 

Although he gained trail permis- 
sions from the two inns, many other 
landowners had no idea they were be- 
coming part of an enthusiasts' net¬ 
work, the famę of which was spreading 
by word of mouth. "That was def i - 
nitely worrying me," Worth says. En- 


How to Go 

To use Kingdom Trails, a $5 daily trail 
pass or $20 annual membership is re- 
quired. Visitors can get memberships, in- 
formation and trail maps at the kiosk 
behind East Burkę Sports in the village of 
East Burkę on weekends or at East Burkę 
Sports or the Yillage Sports Shop on Route 
5 in Lyndonville on weekdays. Moun¬ 
tain biking on the trails generally takes 
place from May through early November. 
RentaI bikes are available from East Burkę 
Sports (802-626-3215) for $25-$50 a 
day depending on the model. For infor- 
mation and a map, contact Kingdom 
Trails , P.O. Box 204, East Burkę, VT 
05832; (802) 626-0737, info@kingdom 
trails.org, www.kingdomtrails.org. For 
lodging and vacation information, contact 
Kingdom Trails or the Burkę Area Cham- 
ber of Commerce, P.O. Box 347, East 
Burkę, VT 05832; (802) 626-4124, 
www.burkevt.com; Inn at Mountain View 
Farm, (800) 572-4509, www.innmtn 
view.com; or the Wildflower Inn, (800) 
627-8310, www. wildflowerinn.com. 


ter Doug Kitchel, the former owner of 
Burkę Mountain ski area, who knew 
everyone, talked to everyone and had 
everyone's trust. "He approached me 
about getting the whole thing legał," 
says Worth. "Doug had always been 
interested in making Burkę a reere- 
ational center." 


Kitchel, who is now deceased, wasn't 
alone in seeing a trail system as the 
perfect path to putting Burkę on the 
New England summer tourist map. 
Marilyn Pastore was scrambling for 
ideas for her unwieldy new possession, 
440 acres of lovely land burdened with 
the collection of historie, lealcy-roofed 
buildings and barns that had been the 
Darion Inn. She and her husband, John, 
a Massachusetts cardiologist, were 
loolcing around northern Vermont for a 
vacation home in 1987 when they 
stumbled on this piece of Darling's es¬ 
tate and bought it, thinking they could 
offset the purchase cost by converting 
some buildings to condominiums. But 
the infamous 1990s real estate slump 
ended that dream, and then Burkę 
Mountain went through one of its in- 
termittent bankruptcies. 

"That was a very Iow moment," says 
Pastore, who was left wondering if 
she'd just hung a red-brick and red- 
barn albatross around their neclcs. As 
she worlced to restore the buildings 
into the elegant 10-room hostelry it is 
today, she felt alone. "Sometimes 
when you're loneliest, you have some 
insights," she says with a laugh. "I 
started thinking we need an¬ 
other focus besides the 
mountain." A walker, bilcer 
and cross-country skier, like 
Kitchel she began having vi- 
sions of promoting the note- 
worthy trails that connected 
Darling's remarkable archi- 
tectural legacy. 

"What malces it special is 
the natural beauty of the land, 
but the structures also en- 
hance that beauty," she says. 

So Pastore began networking 
with Worth and Kitchel, local 
business people, politicians and 
especially with officials from 
the Northeastern Vermont De- 
yelopment Association. 

£ Though no one knew it 
| then, a critical mass of people 
u was forming whose shared 
s ideas would far exceed every- 
o one's wildest expectations. 

• 

Hale's rambunctious bike tour re- 
vealed the many visual pleasures that 
define Kingdom Trails. At one point 
we reached a remarkable lookout on a 
sandy, cascading glacial bluff high over 
the West Branch of the Passumpsic. 
Named Pastore's Point, it was only 
(Continued on page 72) 
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F armers are different from you and me. It's not 
just the animals they live with, or the size of 
their hands, or all the hours they work, although 
those are part of it. It's the uncertainties of agri- 
culture's futurę, stirred by media frenzies about mad 
cows, tainted produce and genetic seed stock. It's the reg- 
ulations that define, constrict and reward them. It's the 
fickleness of the public they serve, a public big on Jeffer- 
sonian idealism and smali family farms but even bigger 
on keeping food prices down, which encourages mega-scale 
farms sometimes run by corporations whose owners don't 
even own rubber boots, never mind wear them. 

New England dairy farmers have been on a slippery 
slope for as long as I can remember. My father sold his farm 


to work in a mili; my sister worked herself to death on a 
Vermont hill farm whose only economic salvation was ris- 
ing eąuity values. During the last few decades, government 
largesse, tourism and land trusts have come to the aid of 
the surviving farms. But a protracted decline in milk con- 
sumption and a shifting political landscape that first fa- 
vors farms in one region of the country and then another 
raise ąuestions about long-term survival. In 2002, for in- 
stance, milk prices paid to farmers across New England 
plummeted about 25 percent due to recession and the 
death of the controversial Northeast Dairy Compact. 

Despite such setbacks, New England still has a tremen- 
dous appeal for farmers. There's a huge market, short trans¬ 
port demands, a history as America^ first breadbasket. 


Three Different Paths t( 
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The region also has daunting liabilities — short growing 
seasons, high-priced land, scarce farm labor. At last count 
New England had morę than 2,500 dairy farms, but the 
number was trending downward. Vermont, with the lion's 
share, had 1,429, Massachusetts 261, Maine 445, New 
Hampshire 171, Connecticut 210 and Rhode Island 23. 

Recently I visited three farms in Vermont: a so-called 
traditional farm, with a husband and wife and their four 
sons milking 50 brown cows at the end of a five-mile dirt 
road; a big farm (big by Vermont standards), where tech- 
nology and injections push 600 Holsteins to high pro- 
duction and short lives; and a smali dairy owned by two 
women who make high-end cheese and grow produce 
they distribute to local restaurants in the summer. The 


operative word on the traditional farm was fortitude; on 
the big farm it was efficiency; and on the smali farm it was 
kindness. The scalę of each farnTs operations affected 
everything, from sounds and smells to methods and 
philosophies. Despite their difficulties and travails, all the 
farmers said they intended to hang on in a fast-food cul- 
ture disconnected from what farmers do and often un- 
mindful that without them we wouldn't eat. 


Far left, Beverly and Rick Wright on the Wright s' hill farm 
in Bethel; center, feremy Hurtubise and one of the big trać- 
tors that keeps the spraw ling Hurtubise farm in Richford 
going; above, Marian Pollack haruests greens at tiny Orb 
Weaver Farm in Monkton. 


Lives in Afermont Agriculture 
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Left, all the Wrights, from left: sons 
Atidrew and Adam , Beverl\j and Rick 
and sons Joel and Jnstin. 


G ilead Brook Farm looms like a place out of time: a gambrel-roofed 
barn , an octagonal wooden siło , the farmhouse and sheds, a moun- 
tainside sloping darkly. Rick Wright , a rugged man wearing a green 
flannel shirt, sleeves rolled up, shifts between brown cows , Jerseys 
and Ayrshires, a one-legged milking stool flapping from his butt like a taił 
His wife, Beverly, black haired, with thick arching eyebrows , rakes hay for 
the cows , their necks extended from wooden stanchions in the tie-stall barn , 
one in which the farmer hauls food to 50 cows and milks them in place. 


'Tm just an old hill farmer/' Rick 
says as he sits on his stool and attaches 
milking claws to a cow's udders. Raising 
his voice so I hear him above the rattling 
vacuum pump that drives his milking 
system, he adds, "This is just a tradi- 
tional old farm people have seen for a 
long time." 

Which, he lcnows, is no longer true. 
The scene — from the gutters pungent 
with manure and urine to calves nearby 
in the barn to the husband and wife 
doing chores together — is classic. And 
disappearing. It's what farming was in 
Vermont for much of the 20th century 
and isn't much anymore now that big is 
better and organie is said to be healthier. 

Later, over a breakfast of bacon and 
eggs in the farmhouse, Rick breaks down 
the scalę of the operation: 223 acres, 
mostly timber; 50 additional acres that 
he rents to gro w hay and corn ; 85 percent 
of income from milk, the rest from log- 
ging and mapie syrup. He bought the 
farm in 1983 (it had lain fallow sińce 
1964, when Rick's grandfather joined the 
mass exodus from Vermont's dairy busi¬ 
ness), and today it's debt free. With four 
sons aged 11 to 19 and his dad, a retired 
postmaster, available for help, there are 
no outside labor costs. 

"I like farming on this scalę," Rick 
declares. "It's something I can get my 
hands on." Wearing a bali cap promot- 
ing Crop Cure, a fermentation agent 
for silage, he nods toward Bev, who 
has cooked breakfast and served us. 
"She does the cow work, the breeding. 
I take care of crops and machinery. 
She likes to say she makes money and 
I spend it." 

Walking up a trail behind the farm¬ 
house, I come to where much of the 
money goes. Under cover, Rick has a 
chopper, forage wagons, plows, harrows 
and manure spreaders along with a 1947 
Ford-Ferguson tractor inherited from his 
uncle and an antiąue potato digger he's 
adapted for use with a tractor. All this in- 
vestment, which lends Vermont's land- 
scape the variety and beauty the tourist 
industry likes to put in its brochures, 


presents an economic problem: It's not 
producing, producing, producing, which 
is the mantra of modern farming. The 
machinery surę looks beautiful though, 
all faded reds and rusts amidst an aura of 
deep tranąuility. 

A few minutes later son Adam 
Wright walks into the farm shop to re- 
fuel a chainsaw. Being a farm-raised 
boy isn't the norm in rural Vermont 
anymore. The waves of Futurę Farmers 
of America that schools used to turn 
out are history. Farming as an occupa- 
tion isn't winning the hearts and 
minds of the young. Look at ads and 
TV: See any barnyard heartthrobs? 
Across America only one in 50 kids 
raised on a farm stays there. When I 
ask Adam Wright if he'll be one of the 
50, he says no. 

"Andrew might be," he adds, refer- 
ring to a younger brother who hkes cows. 

"Did you like growing up here?" 

Adam glances out the door toward the 
silhouette of the gambrel-shaped barn. 

"Sometimes I think it's a disadvan- 
tage." He returns my gazę. "Other 















Above, Jocl, Adam and Andrcw pitek 
kay; top , Rick prepares for milking. 


‘Tm just an old hill farmer. This is just a traditional old farm 


people have seen for a long time.” 

times you got all this land. Nobody 
bothers you." 

Patrimony aside, having four sons 
and their grandfather available for 
grunt worlc, chores and logging eases 
Rick and Bev's burdens considerably. 
Finding help to work on a farm is 
tough. The average farmer in Ver- 
mont is getting older and finding him- 
self or herself working morę hours. 
As John Malcolm, a farmer in Pawlet, 
put it, "Farmers are working seven 
days a week to keep Vermont looking 
like Vermont." 

Back in the farmhouse I ask Bev about 
the futurę of farming, which seems at a 
fork in the road for traditionalists like 
the Wrights, one way labeled "Big Farm: 


— Rick Wright 

morę debt, morę cows, morę millc, hired 
labor," and the other labeled "Organie: 
certified crops and millc, small-scale or 
self-distribution, limited market, value- 
added produets." 

"I'm watching it very closely," she 
says about the trend. "I sometimes don't 
thinlc big is better. But those big farms 
don't dub around." A moment later, she 
adds, "I thinlc farms our size will be 
around for 20 morę years, at least." 

Twenty years? Fier family's farm, now 
run by her sister, is 210 years old. The 
Wrights' farm began in the mid-1800s. 
Yet given present trends, and the price 
paid for milk, in 20 years the only place 
you may find a farm like this is on the 
History Channel or in a museum. 
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Efficiency is the byzuord on the 
Hnrtubise Farm. top, Waytte Hurtubise 
drives a chopper on part of the family's 
1,000 acres of cropland; above, Jerenty 
Hnrtubise, Wayne's son, spreads feed; 
far left, the Hnrtubise fantily, front left, 
Oliver, ]eremy, Sandra (Wayne's wife), 
Dora, Hoyt, Lyle and Waytte. 


T he Hurtubise farm, anchored in Richford but with barns and land 
in several adjoining towns in northeastern Franklin County, is 
what the Wright farm might be on steroids: 1,000 acres of crops, 
1,100 Holsteins with 600 milkers, production volume of about 
43,000 pounds of milk a day (the Wrights’ is 2,500 pounds) — all overseen by 
three brothers, Wayne, Oliver and Hoyt. The “boys, ” as their mother, Dora, 
still calls her middle-aged sons, rely on Lyle, the patriarch, as their “go-fer. ” 


Fm startled by the size of the barn. A 
single-level, gable-shaped building, it could 
hołd a smali mail. I find Lyle, Dora and 
Hoyt in the farmhouse. Lyle, 78, remi- 
nisces about the late 1940s. He borrowed 
on the GI Bill to buy 147 acres, 14 Jerseys 
and two horses, then got his first tractor, 
a Ford 8N. “I had to learn things all over," 
he says. "But heli — I was young!" 

"It was rough," Dora recalls. "You didn't 
do anything to improve your home. You 
didn't talce a vacation. You worked out [off 
the farm, in addition to daily farm work]." 

That era decimated Vermont's smali 
farms. Increasing competition from Wis- 
consin, then States farther west, together 
with the need for expensive new tech- 
nologies, stove in Yankee thrift and re- 
solve. Bucking the times, Lyle and Dora 
bought several farms. One had been owned 
by Lyle's father and had its own smali bot- 
tling plant; peddling milk to local cus- 
tomers was one of Lyle's chores as a boy 
during the Depression. By 1985 they 
owned 538 acres and milked 140 head in 
a tie-stall barn similar to the Wrights'. In 
1988, they incorporated and integrated 
their sons into the business. 

Wayne, 47, and Oliver, 41, join us around 
the table. All eyes shift to Wayne, a com¬ 
pact, solemn man sitting in Canada — the 
farmhouse sits smack on the border. Pick- 
ing up the story, he says the farm became 
a pacesetter in Franklin County in 1992 
when he and his brothers built a six-quad- 
rant drive-through free-stall barn and in- 
stalled a double-twelve, rapid-exit milking 
parlor. "We found you could run a lot morę 
cows for the same money," Wayne says. 
"You could improve your efficiency." 

Efficiency didn't come cheap. It meant 
adding cows and land, paying a nutrition- 
ist to monitor dietary needs. It meant in- 
jecting BST, the bovine growth hormone, 
twice a month to increase milk volume. It 
meant relying on morę fertilizers to boost 
crop yields, upgrading systems and ma- 
chinery. Today the machinery on the Hur¬ 
tubise farm, which is nowhere near the 
biggest in Franklin County, includes 
$100,000 tractors and a $250,000 harvester. 
Hoyt is the machinery guy and harvests 
crops. Wayne oversees the main farm. 


Oliver is in charge of the number 2 barn, 
where cows calve, and the heifer barn, 
where, aged 15 months, the adolescents 
are artificially inseminated. At the scalę 
they've achieved, Wayne says, "You work 
with numbers, not with individual cows." 

A few days later, Wayne gives me a tour. 
Passing a smali desk in the old barn, he says 
this is where his typical day begins, around 
5 a.m., when he checks yesterday's pro¬ 
duction figures. We enter the cement- 
floored milking parlor. Twenty-four placid 
Holsteins stand flank-to-flank in a cage 
that rotates hydraulically. One man work- 
ing in a trough, eyes at udder height, milks 
them all in about 15 minutes. Fifty morę 
await their turns in a holding area. 

Wayne heads down a rubberized ramp 
slippery with manure, through several gates 
and into the free-stall barn where the smell 


is a sweet/sour blend of the herd's special ra- 
tion mix and the acrid smell of manure. 
Grouped by productivity and diet, about 
400 Holsteins, yellow tags in one ear for 
identification, are eating, resting in saw- 
dust, drinking water or roaming in this stan- 
chion-free environment. It's ąuiet, calm, 
cool. Wayne tells me that inspectors visit 
regularly to monitor cleanliness, drug han- 
dling, fly control and ventilation. 
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"You're going to stay in business, you / ve 
got to do something like this," he says. 

"Is there a point of diminishing re- 
turns?" I ask. 

He thinks about it, his eyes smali be- 
neath the brim of a cap advertising a milk- 
ing parlor manufacturer, Bou-Matic. "Not 
if you can get the labor." 

But labor can be a big headache. Here 
family help eases the pain, but the 


brothers work 70-hour weeks. The out- 
side payroll includes eight full-time 
milkers and assistance for dietary, vet 
and insemination work. 

As for diminishing returns, some critics 
claim that American agri-biz is already 
way beyond that. A net-loss energy system 
that expends 16 calories for every one calo- 
rie of food delivered to consumers, it is 
profitable in the short run but unsustain- 
able in the long because of its reliance, all 
the way down the linę, from pesticides to 
large machines to animal transport, on 
cheap fossil fuels. 

"There is some truth to that," Wayne 
says, disarmingly, when we discuss this 
later. "I see some merit in it." 

Outside, we pass the manure lagoon, 
an agricultural euphemism for a pond of 
ripening manure. This stuff isn't easily 
spread on the back 40. Disposal is regulated 
due to its potential to pollute streams and 
water sources, and its rank smell has dis- 
placed the sweeter tradition of freshly cut 
hay along many roadsides. We climb in 
Wayne's pickup and ride through hundreds 
of acres of Hurtubise cropland, mostly 
meadow. "We hit this land in ways I 
wouldn't have believed 10 years ago," 
Wayne says, referring to fertilizers. 

Calving has been streamlined. A new- 


born calf is not allowed to bond with its 
mother. The Hurtubises, like most big 
farmers, truck calves to a separate facility 
where they get the royal treatment for six 
weeks — a special diet, fresh air and clean, 
dry hay. Then they spend four months in 
"condos" (hutches). At six months they 
are trucked to the heifer barn in Mont¬ 
gomery. There I find Oliver driving a Case 
Uniloader. Pivoting it on a dime, he scoops 
forage from a large pile, turns and drops it 
in front of a row of hungry heifers. He 
idles the machinę and climbs out of its pro- 
tective cage. 

Red-bearded, wearing sunglasses, OUver 
is good-natured, talkative. "If you don't 
have healthy heifers," he tells me, "you're 
in trouble." His job is to keep 250 of them 
not only healthy but learning to socialize 
and adapting to the weather. 

"Programmed breeding is what we're 
doing," he says. "Used to be you'd milk a 
cow at 36 months. Now they join the 
milking string at 24 months. We push 'em 
hard; a cow can still grow 300 morę pounds 
after she starts milking." 

Everything is accelerated on the big 
farm: breeding, milking, culling the herd, 
burnout. Burnout is a conseąuence of hor- 
mones, additives and a rich diet altering bi- 
ological systems. A burned-out cow can't 
be bred back — can't get pregnant. On 
most big farms this happens after three 
lactations. At age five the cows go to auc- 
tion and usually end up as hamburger. 

Large-scale farming has increased dra- 
matically in Vermont the last 10 years 
after a gestation period in other parts of the 
country, but dairy farms out West still 
dwarf those here. Yet with the end of the 
Northeast Dairy Compact, slim profit mar- 
gins have vanished even for big farmers. 
Passed by Congress in 1996, the compact 
paid farmers in the Northeast a premium, 
but encouraged overproduction in a culture 
awash in alternative beverages, from soft 
drinks to soy products. Since the Bush ad- 
ministration lcilled the compact in 2002 — 
against loud but futile objections from 
Vermont's congressional delegation - 
milk prices have been depressed. 

"It's unreal," Dora Hurtubise says 
about the change. "We've had to borrow 
to pay bills." 

Vermont is considered likely to lose 
another 500 farms by 2007. Two of those 
that went out during 2002 were thirty- 
something farmers in my town of Mont¬ 
gomery. Both sold their herds. Although 
some economists predict that milk prices 
will rise this fali, the shock of lower prices 
continues to eliminate farms big and 
smali from the New England landscape. 
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Today, customers buy all of Orb Weaver Farm’s produce and 
its cheese, 7,000 pounds a year, aged in a newly built cheese cave. 
Marjorie and Marian find they have time to hike, canoe, even 
take a vacation. 


"We keep them until they die," says 
Susman the morning I find her in the 
cheese room, raking curds in a stain- 
less Steel vat of warm millc destined 
to become Orb Weaver farmhouse 
cheese. "For them to give us every- 
thing and end up in an auction isn't a 
good tribute to their lives. Still, I un- 
derstand that all farmers can't be 
warm and fuzzy lilce us." Nor as green. 

From the end of May to November, 
the women stop making cheese ("being 
over this vat in summer is like being 
condemned to heli," confesses Susman) 
to tend their four-acre garden. Lettuce, 
tomatoes, artichokes, eggplant, melons 
and other produce are grown, harvested 
and delivered to restaurants and food co- 
ops around Middlebury. The women 
still have to hay, but their herd is dried 
off and stays outdoors. Come fali, a 


setts. But they knew next to nothing 
about farming when they moved to 
Monkton in 1981 to milk cows. "And 
my father," Marjorie exclaims, raising 
both hands to her cap, "he couldn't un- 
derstand what his daughter was doing." 
She bursts out laughing. "He had such 
high hopes for me!" 

The women invested 15 years millc- 
ing their own cows (they bought this 
30-acre place and 12 milking Jerseys 
in 1982 with a no-interest loan from 
the Lotta Crabtree Trust, an idiosyn- 
cratic fund that gave money to desti- 
tute actors, ex-convicts and smali 
farmers) before they diversified into 
high-end specialty products. That hap- 
pened in 1995 when, as Susman puts 
it, "We realized we had lost our fo- 
cus." Years of long hours, no sunsets, 
machinery problems and slaving away 
as a cog in the milk supply system had 
worn them down. They decided to sell 
their prize-winning herd of 30 milkers 
and change directions. 


cover crop — oats, buclcwheat and rape- 
seed are popular — is planted to enrich 
the soil and curb erosion before the 
farmers return to milking cows and 
making cheese. 

In contrast to the Wrights and the 
Hurtubises, neither woman was raised 
on a farm. Marian, who joins us in the 
milkhouse wearing a T-shirt, jeans and 
barn boots, grew up in New Jersey and 
did a stint as a probation officer in 
Harlem. Marjorie, who could be farm- 
stead cheese's poster girl with her bright 
red cheeks and graying hair held back by 
a bali cap, does have an agricultural de- 
gree from the University of Massachu¬ 


The timing was excellent. The or¬ 
ganie food revolution was in fuli 
swing, with nationwide sales inereas- 
ing 20 percent annually. Specialty 
farm products, especially in Vermont, 
were hot. But suddenly no milk han¬ 
dler set their cheese prices, no distrib- 
utor peddled their vegetables to 
market s. As many smali gro wers were 
forced to do, Susman and Pollack fell 
back on their own devices. They 
knocked on customers' doors, pitched 
their goods, serviced accounts. 

Marian, older, morę intense, with 
freckles, frowns over a memory: "We 
thought people would cali us back when 
they sold out our stuff; they didn't." 

"Marketing our own products was 
the hardest thing we have ever done," 
adds Marjorie. 

But they learned, adapted, rode the 
organie food wave. Although their 
cheeses aren't certified organie, their 


vegetables are, but the women have 
found the organie label to be less im- 
portant to their success than "locally 
grown." And their sales grew as they 
reinvented the farm into an artful con- 
gregation of purposes that comple- 
mented their values. 

Eight years later customers buy all 
their produce and their cheese, 7,000 
pounds a year, aged in a newly built 
cheese cave. Marjorie and Marian find 
they have time to hike, canoe, even 
take a vacation. They also have time 
to marvel at what's happened to the 
organie food community, of which 
they were a part in spirit if not in the 
letter of the law laid down by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Attracted by a market that topped 
$8 billion in 2000 — almost 2 percent 
of America's $460 billion food tab — 
many large processors like Pillsbury 
have started organie brands. Wild 


M arjorie Susman and Marian Pollack’s 15-cowfarm is toylike 
compared to the Hurtubises’s. And their attitude toward their 
cows, who live in comfort stalls and have a production goal of 
1,000 pounds of milk twice a week, would please a child. 
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Cheese and produce on Orb Weaver Farm: top , Marian Pollack in the 
produce garden; Icft and above, Pollack and Marjorie Sustnan in 
thcir cheese cave and with two of their Jersey cows. 


Oats, a Boulder-based organie food 
chain, owns nearly 100 outlets, in- 
cluding several accused of putting 
neighborhood co-ops out of business. 
Recently, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, in a move that probably 
madę J.I. Rodale, the farming futurist 
who coined the term "organie" in the 
early 1940s, roli over in his grave, in- 
stituted labeling standards for organie 
foods, insisting, however, that the la- 
bels are only "a marketing tool," and 
"not a seal of safety." 

"It's getting weird," Marjorie says 
about the co-opting of the organie 
mantle by the food industry. "The gut 
feeling you get when you're really an 
organie producer has gone out of a lot 
of operations." 

"In Vermont, organie people are 
looking for a new word to distinguish 
themselves," says Marian. And the 
producers' customers are now morę 
concerned that foods are grown locally 
than labeled organie. 

Pollack and Susman have found a 
niche, one that may appeal to morę 
Vermont farmers as time goes by. 

On a return visit, I find Marjorie 
rushing by flower beds in front of the 
farmhouse toward Marian, who is cut- 
ting string to tie up cherry tomato 
plants on trellises. "We're running, 
running, running," Marjorie gushes. 
"We're going away this Friday for a 
week, something we never do." 

We tour the gardens in hot sun- 
light. Asparagus, strawberries and 
raspberries in one plot, a variety of 
lettuces, including frilly-edged, deep- 
red lolla rossa, in another. Rows of 
spinach, leeks, broccoli, peppers, 
Swiss chard. The plots, heavily 
mulched and with raised beds, look 
artfully laid out. A recent woodchuck 
problem was handled with fox urine 
near the rows of lettuce. "Fox urine 
works," remarks Marian. 

By a meditation labyrinth, Tm 
handed a pea tendril to eat. It's tender, 
sweet. As a red-winged blackbird 
scolds us, Marjorie says, "In New 
York's Chinatown you can buy pea 
tendrils by the pound." 

She leads me to the cheese cave. In- 
side, waxed wheels of their Colby-like 
brand age in a controlled environ- 
ment. By the iron door to the cave, 
past the old barn with its gray boards, 

I can see a dozen cows lying in the cut 
green grass below. 

"Your herd looks so tiny," I say. 

"Yes, we like it like that," says 
Marjorie. 
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The operative word on the traditional farm was fortitude; on the 
big farm it was efficiency; and on the smali farm it was kindness. 
The scalę of each farm’s operations affected everything, from 
sounds and smells to methods and philosophies. 


Tiny is not the operative word when 
I try to catch up with Hoyt Hurtubise, 
who is busy haying, getting 400 acres 
of grass mowed, raked, chopped, 
loaded, hauled to bunkers and spread 
while it's 65 percent moisture, 35 per- 
cent dry. The pace, set by the weather, 
is fast and furious. Seven people are 
driving eąuipment to keep up with the 
harvester. As I watch the trucks pass 
the number 2 barn, dust rising, and 
feel the momentum of the Hurtubise 
farm enterprise, I realize it has a syn- 


copation, a fine-tuned gearing of its 
own, a certain beauty. Wives drive 
trucks,* kids drive tractors. Hoyt heads 
off to the nearest eąuipment supplier 
for a needed part — all in service of the 
cows, some of whom stare with mild 
curiosity out of the calving area at all 
the human activity on their behalf. 

It's environmentally correct to bash 
big farms today, though politically 
correct to endorse them, especially if 
they're "family farms." But the Hur- 
tubises symbolize so many of the veri- 


ties of agriculture — working with an- 
imals, preserving what Vermont was, 
sustaining family unity, adapting 
rather than perishing. "They're farm- 
ers too," as my small-farm friend, 
Mark Brouillette, says. Although Tm 
critical of industrial farms and know 
that before World War II all farming 
was organie, except for the use of 
some pesticides, and most food dis- 
tributed locally, I doubt that alterna- 
tive producers are yet ready to feed 
the multitudes with cave-ripened 
cheese and organie bok choy. 

The old bugaboo is economics, the 
economics of scalę and mass distribu- 
tion in an urban nation morę distant 
every year from its agrarian roots. 
When's the last time you were in a 
barn? So whether we like it or not — 
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and millions do not — industrial agri- 
culture is here to stay unless drastic 
cultural and economic conditions force 
massive shifts that will also be mas- 
sively disruptive. The externalities 
that agricultural economists ignore — 
water and soil pollution, the commu- 
nity cohesiveness of a region of smali 
farms, the accumulation of Chemicals 
in human tissues — may gradually 
overwhelm the efficiency gains meas- 
ured solely by output per man-hour. 

That hasn't happened yet. Across 
America, big farms continue to swal- 
low smali ones because that's the na¬ 
turę of corporate-driven agriculture. 
Are such operations doomed dinosaurs 
now feasting on fossil fuel? Charles 
Rhodes, an independent farm policy 
analyst, warns that "if every farmer in 


the world farmed like United States 
farmers, 80 percent of the energy in 
the world would be used for farming." 

In a world of agricultural subsidies, 
food scares and genetic engineering, 
alternative producers have had to 
carve out niches to survive. They have 
created new markets, raised people's 
awareness levels and focused atten- 
tion on the sustainability of the indus¬ 
trial agricultural paradigm. One hopes 
they keep the food industry honest, 
though given how greedily the indus¬ 
try swallowed the organie label and 
chewed it beyond recognition, that's 
optimistic thinking. 

As for futurę farmers in New Eng- 
land, there are some good signs. Land 
Link Vermont tries to match under- 
capitalized seekers of farms with own- 
ers who hate the idea of fallow fields, 
ghostly barns and worse — develop- 
ment all over their land. And the Ver- 
mont Land Trust, which sińce 1977 
has bought the development rights to 
morę than 300,000 acres, including a 
25-farm deal in Swanton and most of 
the Hurtubises's land, keeps farmers 
solvent and, morę important, guaran- 
tees their land for futurę agricultural 
use. As with the world at large, diver- 
sity is the theme emerging in farms 
across New England. 

• 

It's a ąuintessential Vermont June 
morning — cloudless, blue, crisp — 
when I fmd Rick and Bev Wright chat- 
ting with a neighbor by their front 
door. The man departs, Rick helps Bev 
guide cows into rotational pastures. 


Then, arms crossed and cap back, he 
delays returning to his John Deere 
tractor (he's haying alone) and gets a 
little philosophical. 

'Tm glad people don't take farming 
for granted anymore," he says and 
adds that Vermonters need to differen- 
tiate between smali and big farms 
when evaluating financial aid pro- 
grams. But the most pressing issue, he 
suggests, is who will run the farms. 
"You can protect this farmland for 
4,000 years," he says, referring to land 
trust covenants, "and it's still going to 
turn to brush if nobody's tied to the 
land, nobody's working it." Glancing 
at Beverly, who stands ąuietly at his 
side, Rick says, "I'm not as idealistic 
as I used to be. I don't stay awake 
thinking about all the issues. But 
sometimes we feel like strangers in 
our own native land." 

Surely, as Ben Watson, senior editor 
at Chelsea Green Publishing, says, "It 
would be much better if people simply 
valued farmers morę." 

The hard choices, the time de- 
mands, the pressures to be all things 
to all people — stewards of the land, 
keepers of the cattle, feeders of the 
people, icons of hard work — make 
me wonder why farmers, no matter 
what scalę their operations, keep at it. 
And grateful that they do. 


Joe Sheiman, of Montgomery, wrote about 
covered bridge preservation in our Spring 
2002 issue. Alden Pellett photograplied the 
ice-climbing story in last Winter’s issue. 
He lives in Hinesburg. 



foel Wright, 10, in the family barn in Bethel. Left, Orb Weaver's farmers drive 
their cows to a new pasture on their land in Monkton. 
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Meadow denizens, 
clockwise from top left: 


małe goldfinch on mullein 
§ monarch butterfly on 
hawkweed § red skimmer 
on fireweed § mayfly on 
bnttercup § crab spider on 
pnrple vetch § ground hog § 
female goldfinch § 
chipmunk. 


* 
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I t's 4 a.m., two days shy of the summer solstice. The first glimmer of daylight 
appeared in the east as early as 3 a.m., and the night was barely five hours long. 
The sky is elear. The thermometer taclced up outside the window reads 39°F. 
My wind speed indicator — a cobweb stretched between the bottom of the ther¬ 
mometer and the windowsill — is motionless. Good light, a heavy dew, no wind. 
The meadow beckons. 

I snuggle into a hooded sweatshirt, puli a pair of rain pants on over my jeans and 
slip my camera pack onto my back. Then I swing the tripod over my shoulder and 
step into my Wellingtons before walking out the back door. Dew varnishes my boots, 
and timothy blossoms gild the shiny blacie rubber with yellow pollen as I ply the 
waist-high grass of the meadow. 


Prosaic and unassuming, a meadow 
doesn't flaunt its virtues like, say, a 
Lakę Champlain sunset or the North¬ 
ern Forest in autumn. But a meadow, 
like peat bogs, vernal pools and good 
winę, reveals its secrets only to those 
who^e learned to appreciate life's 
magnificent subtleties. Then, a mid- 
summer stroił in a Vermont meadow 
can be as exciting as an African safari. 

Down in the grass, near the beaver 
pond, an unusual 
shimmer catches my 
eye. Carefully hom- 
ing in on what ap- 
pears at first to be a 
tiny scrap of shiny lit- 
ter, I find myself 
looking at a torpid 
mayfly clinging to a 
buttercup bud. Op- 
ulent with dew and 
reflecting the golden 
early morning light, 


its millcy wings contrast with the ver- 
dant meadow. It has one morę meta- 
morphosis to go before becoming a 
sexually maturę, clear-winged adult. 
Then, it'll have a day or two to find a 
matę before it dies. 

Exothermic — we used to say cold- 
blooded — insects are immobilized by 
the chill of a Vermont night, even in 
summer. In the morning, you can find 
them festooning the meadow grasses 


The meadow, in 
Loiuell, near Hazeris 
Notch, at the height 
of summer. 



and wildflowers like ripe apples ready to 
be picked. I prefer to piele them with 
my camera — /8 at a half second. Perfect. 

And so, from the first appearance of 
the ground hogs and the return of the 
bobolinks to the peak of its summer 
blossoming in late August and the 
emergence of the monarchs, the 
meadow is a dynamie, living tapestry 
whose patterns and characters change 
throughout the growing season. I am 
never disappointed when I venture into 
the meadow. Never. 

Yet meadows, like mornings and 
mayflies, are ephemeral. However they 
are created, either by farming, fire, wind 
or ice, they inexorably revert to forest. 

I peer through the viewfinder again 
and admire the mayfly. Its diaphanous 
wings ignite as the sunrise reflects, in- 
verted, in every shrinking drop of dew. 
The golden light is gone. Colors are 
bleached. The mayfly begins to quiver. 

I roli over on my back in the luxuriant 
grass and watch the steam rise off the 
pond. A few moments 
later, I see the mayfly 
flutter across the tim¬ 
othy, brome and fes- 
cue. Wishing it luck, 

I shut my eyes and, 
succumbing to the 
warm sunshine that 
covers me like a ąuilt, 

I let the meadow grow 
up around me for 
a while. <@> 


Gustav W. Verderber is a 
naturalist, photographer 
and writer who lives in 
the northern Vermont 
town of Lowell. 
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t's summer. Flowers and greenery 
have returned, the ice has turned to 
murmuring water, and hundreds of 
Vermont trails and backroads beclcon. 

If you like your outdoor time active, 
there are dozens of ways to hustle up, 
over or across the landscape. 

Or perhaps you are the ąuieter soul 
who enjoys simple contemplation. 
Weil, there's space in a Vermont 
summer for plenty of downtime too. 




Summer gardens, Brownington and , 
top, Irasburg. Left, cyclists pedał along 
the Ottauquechee River in Woodstock. 


Paul O. Boisvert Paul O. Boisvert 
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Echo Lakę , Tyson. 
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Lakę Champlain. 


Vermont lakes and ponds invite ąuieter forms of 
recreation — those moments when you're alone 
with your fishpole, with your family, with the heron 
next door. Or simply with your thoughts. 



Great blue heron, Harńman Reseruoir, Wilmington. 
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Broudy-Donohue 



Bartlett's Falls, New Haven River, Bristol. 


In the mountains, it's different. Lilce your 
pleasures extreme (and tinged with danger)? The 
cliffs of Smugglers' Notch will offer all the chal¬ 
lenge you need. Or perhaps the precision of 
sculling a lalce at top speed appeals. 


But even the most adventurous soul will wel- 
come a dip in a mountain brook after a hot day, 
a chance to unwind with friends, an opportunity 
to simply basie in the peace that naturę offers. 



L 
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Champlain Yalley Fair, Essex Junction. 


Those green rolling hills encompass 
all sorts of adventures, enough to last a 
lifetime of summers. The wonder is that 
they wrap it all up with so much beauty. 

— T.K.S. 



Charlotte Berry Farm. 



Barnet Center. 
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V E R M O N T S C E N E 




Photographed by Kevin Bubriski 

W hen the idea of having a paradę of dairy 
cows through downtown Brattleboro first 
came up, some people were skeptical. 
They thought marching cows up Main Street, 
which is lcnown for its art, musie and sophisticated 
rural ambiance, seemed a little bit hokey. 

But they were wrong. 

Last summer's paradę — christened The Strolling 
of the Heifers — tapped into Brattleboro^ zany side 
and touched on something much deeper as well: 
Vermont's love of its rural heritage. It turned out to 
be an event that was happy, wholesome — and com- 
pletely genuine. 

Morę than 50 calves and heifers paraded, led by 
Putney School students, 4-H Club members and farm- 
ers from both sides of the Connecticut River Valley — 
Vermont and New Hampshire. The calves were 
cleaned and groomed and tugged along in many in- 
stances by the youngsters who had raised and cared for 
them. The shovel brigade following the cows got a big 
round of applause from the crowd. 

There were politicians and protestors along with 
clowns, jugglers and the Dairy Fairy. There were plenty 
of goofy cow costumes and cow puns: "Moove to 
Solar" read a placard protesting nuclear power ; 
“Moochas Gracias" and 'Tm Having an Udderly Good 
Time" were others. 

Best of all, the heifers will stroił again in Brattleboro 
this year, at 10 a.m. on Saturday, June 7. The paradę be- 
gins in front of the Holstein Association USA Inc. on 
Holstein Place, where every registered Holstein cow in 
the United States has its genealogy on file, and ends at 
the Brattleboro Retreat. Main Street will be closed to 
all but foot — and hoof — traffic for about an hour. 

The paradę is part of a four-day festival honoring 
farming in Southern Vermont that includes farm 
tours, a series of presentations and discussions called 
a Farm Summit, the Heifer Bali, a performance of 
musie from Ferdinand the Buli and morę. Lively en- 
tertainment and colorful floats will add to the 
mooood! For information: (877) 887-2378 or 
www.strollingoftheheifers.com. ^ 
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4-H Club member Kirsten Beaudry front Echo Moon Farm in Walpole , New Hampshire, 
leads a slightly reluctant Holstein heifer named Bubbles through downtown Brattleboro 
in last year's Strolling of the Heifers paradę. Katie Malnati brings up the rear. 
















Sue, Rob, Alison and Flint Rowell at a 
favorite farnily spot. 


I was nearly two years old in the summer of 1934 
when my aunt and uncle bought a farm on Acton 
Hill in Townshend. For the next 30 years, my moth- 
er and father joined them in sharing The Farm, as it 
came to be known. This was where I spent my summers 
playing, hiking up the road to the old graveyard, sleeping 
under the stars on the hill and growing up. And it was 
here I first came to know the people of Townshend. 

I also learned very early about chores: I carried water 
from the spring, cleaned the kerosene lamps each morn- 
ing and stacked firewood for the stove before every meal. 


Written and Photographed by 

Karl Decker 




Caroline and Royal Cntts: Morę than 70 years 
ago, Royal hiked over the hill front Deer Valley to 
court Caroline. He has been a legislator, logger 
and town meeting moderator. 


Then in the 1960s, my father built a summer log cabin on 
adjoining land. It's my family's now, and my children and 
grandchildren pump the water, stack firewood and clean 
the kerosene lamps. And visit our cousins at The Farm. 

Time passes and things happen. High school, college, 
marriage, the army, graduate school, children, grandchil¬ 
dren. Student, soldier, newspaper editor, teacher, photog- 
rapher. But every summer we went to The Farm or, in 
morę recent years, and in each season now, to The Cabin. 
Over time, certain things persist. Townshend and its peo¬ 
ple became the constant in my life. 

In the fali of 1998, at a memoriał service at The Farm 
for my aunt, I saw many of my Townshend neighbors, 
some of whom I had known for 60 years, others I had 
known for only a few weeks. It was seeing these people at 
this event and realizing my deep affection for them that 
prompted me to quit 43 years of teaching English and 
begin photographing The People of Townshend, now a 
documentary project that will continue indefinitely. 
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On hot days Mary Friesen sets up her lemonade stand 
on Route 35 near Sintpson Brook. 
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Betty Benson at work: You can go to her place 
for a new hairdo or she'11 come to yonrs. 





jyr. mśLs&Etó 


BETTY’S 


YALLEY 
BEAUTY A 
SHOP 


Roger Griswold, right, and his friend Steve Utley 
on Acton Hill with Roger's old Jeep. 



Esther Cutts did everything from caring for the 
sick to running the high school's annual alumni 
talent show. She died about a year ago. 


In the past four years I have photographed in the village 
and on the remote back roads. I've photographed those 
rve known for years and those I have just met. I've lis- 
tened a lot as I sat in kitchens and on front porches, 
leaned against barn doors and pickups, stood on the post 
office steps, sat beside hospital beds. I have seen birth and 
death, youth and old age, wealth and poverty. I've seen 
togetherness and I've seen separation. I have heard stories 
both joyous and sad, of health and of sickness, of success, 
of growth and of tragedy. 

So when I photograph I ask the subjects to choose the 
setting, which is then a part of their story. As you look at 
these photographs, please look beyond the faces and into 
the backgrounds that provide a partial index to these 
people's lives. 



Dennis Allard is a forester, a logger and 
a justice of the peace. 
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Mitsician Ned Plwetiix is a teacher and a restorer of old organs. Each year he liolds a masie fest atop his hill and 
everyone comes to sing and eat. 


I am often asked why I am making these photographs. 
In the last act of Thornton Wilder's Our Town, Emily, 
who dies in childbirth, is granted her wish to return to 
her home for one day to see, but not to be seen. She 
watches her family and herself during an ordinary day 
from her past. Later, she says of life, "It goes by so fast.... 
We don't have time to look at one another." 

A photograph makes a single moment from the past 
stand still, but as we stop to look at that photograph, 
time continues to move. Maybe, just maybe, through 
these photographs, we of Townshend can stop and look at 
one another before life goes by all so fast. <®< 


Karl Decker is a writer and photographer who lives in Monroe, 
Connecticut, and in Townshend. 


How to See the Pictures 

Karl Decker's Townshend portraits will be exhibited at 
the Townshend Country Inn on Route 30 from June 7 to 
mid-September as part of the celebration of the 250th an- 
niversary of the granting of the town's charter. For morę in- 
formation: (802) 365-4141. 

Among anniversary events, the local historical society 
will publish Castle Freeman Jr.'s A Stitch in Time: 
Townshend 1753-2003. During the week of June 7-14 
there will be a fair on the green, a community pienie, house 
and cemetery tours, a town photograph, ecumenical church 
services, a town time capsule, fireworks, a paradę and a ham 
supper. For morę information: (802) 365-9372 or 
kraft@sover.net. 
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Loon parents and chicks afloat on Zack Woods 
Pond in Hyde Park. Last suntnter tUere were 39 
nesting pairs of loons in Vermont; 20 years ago 
tlicrc were only eight pairs. 










Written and photogiaphed by 
Elinor Osborn 
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)f the Loon 

It s Echoing 
Along Morę and Morę 
Yfermont Lakes 





L oons wear handsome 
plumage — a blacie velvet 
waistcoat sprinkled with 
stars, a snowy white vest 
and a necklace of sharply etched 
white stripes — all accented by sur- 
prisingly red eyes. 

But it's their primordial calls that 
enthrall listeners, transporting us 
bacie 10 million years to the time 
when loons reached their present 
form, long before humans appeared. 

It's only recently, however, that 
humans have been a threat to Ver- 
mont's loons. Nesting and chick 
survival declined when recreational 
activity on lakes and ponds in- 
creased. In 1978, Vermont Institute 
of Natural Science (VINS) staffers, 
concerned that they were seeing so 
few loons, began a management pro¬ 
gram that has become the Vermont 
Loon Recovery Project (VLRP). 
Common loons increased; then in 
1983 the population plummeted — 
down to just eight nesting pairs. 
That prompted the State to add the 
common loon to its endangered 
species list in 1987. 

Today, after the loon recovery 
project's 25 years of work, jointly 
sponsored by the Vermont Depart¬ 
ment of Fish & Wildlife and VINS, 
Vermont's loons are again increas- 
ing — much to the delight of their 
admirers. The past two summers 
were the most successful yet. In 
2001, 56 chiclcs hatched and 46 sur- 
vived through August. Last sum- 
mer there were 39 nesting pairs. 
Erie Hanson, VLRP's loon biologist 
for the past five years, calls the in- 
crease extraordinary. 
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“People caused the loons decline, but now people are bringing them back. 

—Erir Hanson, Yermont Loon Recoverv Project biologist 


Hanson has the generous help of vol- 
unteers, camp owners, Fish & Wildlife 
gamę wardens and biologists as well as 
hydroelectric companies (which have 
agreed to stabilize water levels so nests — 
always built at waterside — won't be 


Yermont Loon Recooery Project 
oolunteers paddle materiał out to help 
establish loon nesting platforms on 
Peacham Pond. Right, volunteers 
remove fishing linę entangling a looit's 
bill on Shadoiu Lakę in Concord. 
Without their help, the loon probably 
zuould have starued. 


flooded). Vermont State park and Green 
Mountain National Forest rangers, the 
National Wildlife Federation and VINS 
staff have helped, as have veterinarians 
who treat injured loons. 

Hanson can't keep tabs on all Ver- 
mont's loons himself even though he 
visits morę than 120 ponds each year, 
revisiting 70 of them several times. 
Last July, morę than 270 volunteers 
counted loons for him in the annual 
one-day census called Loonwatch. In 
addition, morę than 100 seasonal vol- 
unteers not only monitored loons on 
their assigned ponds from mid-May to 
the end of August, but manned booths 
at county fairs, put warning-sign buoys 
around nest sites to keep boaters at a 
distance, maintained floating nest plat¬ 
forms and distributed fact sheets to 


camp owners and boaters with Infor¬ 
mation on helping loon chicks. 

Volunteers come in all ages. Graidi 
Ainsworth began at 9 with her mother, 
Krista Ainsworth, and her older brother, 
Luther. Last spring Graidi, now 14, and 


her mother paddled kayaks into stinging 
snów driven by a 40-mile-per-hour wind 
to check on the loons nesting on Kettle 
Pond in Groton. That same dedication is 
leading Graidi toward a career in or- 
nithology or veterinary medicine. 

On the April day the ice went out on 
Bald Hill Pond in Westmore, volunteer 
John Warren stood waist deep in the 
cold water by a nest platform, adding 
mud and plants Hanson had brought by 
canoe. A pair of loons came to investi- 
gate, watching from not morę than 10 
feet away. Warren thinks they thought, 


"We come all the way back from North 
Carolina and these people don't even 
have our pad ready!" Within two weeks 
the loons were incubating eggs. 

On Lakę Ninevah in Mount Holly, 
two chicks, nearly always the ąuota for 
loons, hatched. When they were five 
days old, volunteer Patricia Nye, who 
checked them every day from her front 
window, watched a storm pelt the lakę 
with hail as large as big marbles. "The 
lakę was in a froth," Nye recalls, "and 
the hail was ankle-deep on land." Dur- 
ing a luli in the storm she drove as close 
as possible to where she had last seen the 
loon family. For two hours she watched 
in vain for chicks. The parent loons 
searched too, calling with gentle hoots 
and wails, but the chicks were gone. 

The following spring Nye watched 
the adults busily nest-building again 
while a Canada goose stood nearby on an 
underwater rock. Taking a break from 
their worlc, the loons slid off their nest 
and silently submerged. A few seconds 
later the goose catapulted into the air 
with a great sąuawk and landed with 
angry hissing. The loons, losing their 
tolerance for onlookers, were stabbing 
the goose's feet. 

At Little Hosmer Pond 
in Craftsbury, Janet and 
Russell Spring watch fas- 
cinating loon behavior 
from their living room. 
After two years of nest 
failure, the Hosmer loons 
successfully raised two 
chicks. "Our whole lakę 
became a loon commu- 
nity," Russell says. "It's 
amazing how people re- 
sponded and watched for 
the loons." However, last 
summer the nest failed 
due to intruder loons, something Hanson 
says will become morę common as the 
loon population grows. 

Sunny Sweatt, also a Craftsbury resi- 
dent, has loved hearing loons sińce he 
was a boy at his grandfather's camp on 
a lakę deep in the New Hampshire 
woods. Now he's a Loonwatch volun- 
teer on some remote ponds in north- 
eastern Vermont. Even though he is an 
avid fisherman (a few fisherman feel 
that loons eat too many of "their" fish), 
he is glad the loons are coming back. 

(Continued on page 75) 
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DON'T replace gingerbread with anything half-baked. 

Yours isn't a cookie-cutter home. So if your house is damaged, you want repairs that respect its unique, perhaps his¬ 
torie, design. As your insurance agent, we recommend a Chubb Masterpiece policy with Extended Replacement Cost 
coverage. While other insurance companies are eliminating this valuable coverage, we know that Chubb is committed 
to repairing your home to the original splendor that's been detailed in their complimentary appraisal. With Chubb's 
practice of handling claims promptly and fairly, you'll see why we consider Chubb the best choice for discriminating 
homeowners. To see how we can create a personal insurance program with Chubb to meet your sophisticated needs, 
please cali one of the agents listed below. 


HICKOK & BOARDMAN, INC 

FINN & STONE, INC. 

HACKETT, VALINE & 

WOODSTOCK 

Burlington, VT 

Manchester Center, VT 

MacDONALD, INC. 

INSURANCE SERYICES 

(802) 658-3500 

(802) 362-5000 

South Burlington, VT 

Woodstock, 

VT 

HICKOK & BOARDMAN OF STOWE, INC. 

Stowe, VT 
(802) 253-9707 

FINN & STONE, INC. 

Lud Iow, VT 
(802) 228-3733 

(800) 649-6200 

(802) 457- 

,i 

1111 

k : 


COYERAGE 

BEYOND YOUR EXPECTATIONS 

CHUBB 


Chubb refers to the insurers of the Chubb Group of Insurance Companies. Actual coverage is subject to the language of the policies as issued. Chubb, Box 1615, Warren, NJ 07061-1615. 

www.chubb.com/ personal 
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Its Ali in the Family at the 
Miss Lyndonville 

By Joseph J. Deffner 
Photographed by Stefan Hard 



Moming regular Howard McKinstry 
and waitress Marilyn 0'Connor. 


A shley and Janet Gray have a 
big family and they've spent the 
past 25 years raising it in a white 
clapboard house with burgundy 
awnings and neat flower boxes on 
Route 5 in Lyndonville. 

Their house is the Miss Lyndonville 
Diner, one of the Northeast Kingdom's 
most famous landmarks. Like most 
houses, the Miss Lyndonville has a 
front and a back, but in restaurant 
talk, the front of the house refers to 
the dining room, the back of the house 
to the kitchen. 


The Grays' four children, Heidi, 
Tarha, Kim and Wayne, have all 
worked around this house. Janet's three 
sisters, Marilyn, Sandy and Sharon, all 
moved east from Ohio to join the fam¬ 
ily business. Some of their kids, Ash¬ 
ley and Janet's nieces and nephews, 
joined the diner's Staff as they came of 
age, and brother-in-law Stan Bara¬ 
nowski spent morę than 20 years as 
part of the Miss Lyndonville family. 

This family restaurant has come a 
long way sińce 1951. That was the year 
an original Sterling diner, designed like 
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Talk 


T A B L E 


a railroad dining car, arrived in Lyn- 
donville and was set up along Route 5, 
south of town. The diner has come 
even further sińce March 1978 when 
the Grays began to lease it. It was 
called the Rustic Restaurant until 
they took it over, and it had been a 
traditional truck stop. According to 
the Grays, it was several weeks before 
they had their first female customer. 
When Janet, who gave up being a stay- 
at-home mom to work the front of the 
house, expressed reservations, Ashley 
reassured her: "We're going to stand 
here and do what we know how to do 
and it will come." 

Come it has, but Janet's reserva- 
tions weren't unfounded and might 
have had something to do with the 
fact that patrons had to go outside to 
reach the door to the restrooms. Ash¬ 
ley began most winter mornings by 
going outside to thaw the pipes. "To 
tell you the truth," he admits, "I was 
embarrassed by it." 

When fire struck in January 1979, 
Ashley spoke with the landlord about 
buying the diner. The owner gave the 
Grays a mortgage and lcept the insur- 
ance money as part of the purchase 
price. Six weeks later, they reopened — 
now with indoor restrooms. It was a 
long six weeks though. "Ashley was 
under this building working in January 
and February," Janet recalls. "The build¬ 
ing was gutted, but the frame was se- 
cure. We saved anything we could — we 
were down here picking up nails to 


reuse." If you ask Ash¬ 
ley how they were able 
to get the diner back 
in working order, he 
credits his suppliers 
and two old timers — 

B.J. Rice, a local 
carpenter, and John 
Tucillo, a master elec- 
trician and master 
plumber. "Every time 
I asked them, 'What do 
I owe you?' " Ashley 
says, "they'd say, T 
don't know. What do 
you think ?'" 

Because of their 
work and the $3,000 
loan Ashley secured 
from the bank, the 
diner reopened that 
March. Two years 
later, Vermont Life 
(Summer 1981) featured the Miss Lyn- 
donville as "The best place to eat pie 
for breakfast." According to Janet, 
"That was the first time that we really 
saw some major growth, and a lot of 
that can be attributed to that article." 

As their reputation grew, so did the 
building. In all, there have been six ad- 
ditions to what was essentially a kitchen 
with a counter. As Janet says, "We went 
out as far as we could, and when we 
couldn't go out anymore, we went up." 

The Grays can walk a visitor 
through, pointing out the additions 
and the approximate datę of each. A 


grand tour will talce 
you through the 
main dining room 
decorated with mir- 
rors and Tiffany-style 
lamps, behind the 
counter to the back 
of the house, past the 
nine feet of grill 
space, around the 
commissary (where 
soups, breads, home- 
made muffins and 
desserts are pre- 
pared), to the walk-in 
fridge and two walk- 
in freezers, past the 
dishwashers, around 
the corner to addi- 
tional food storage 
and then upstairs to 
the office where Gus 
(the English bulldog) 
spends most of his day. To the un- 
schooled visitor, it is difficult to navi- 
gate the Iow ceilings, narrow 
corridors and bumps in the floor 
where the various additions have 
been patched in, but Janet and Ashley 
do so with ease. It is, after all, their 
house — a house whose reputation 
extends beyond Lyndonville, beyond 
the Kingdom and beyond Vermont. 

Once, as she waited in a linę in 
Macy's in New York City, Janet got to 
talking with the person next to her. 
When Janet told the man where she 
was from, he asked her about the Miss 
Lyndonville. After she told him that 
she owned it, he yelled across the 
storę to a friend, "Hey, she owns the 
Miss Lyndonville!" According to 
Janet, three morę groups of people in 
the checlcout linę started to yell excit- 
edly that they had also eaten there. 
It's not surprising when they still get 
comment cards that read, "This was 
(Continued on page 68) 


Waitress Melissa Bourque rushes 
orciers to the dining room. Opposite 
page, part of the Miss Lyndotwille 
Diner family: ozuners Ashley Gray, 
left, and Janet Gray, in stripes, with, 
from left, daughter Heidi Sanhorn, 
brother-in-law Stan Baranowski, 
sister-in-law Marilyn 0'Connor, 
daughter Kim Cloutier; sister-in-law 
Sandy Thrailkill and lots of 
grandchildren. 


How to Go 


The Miss Lyndonville Diner 
is on Route 5, just south of 
Lyndonville. From Interstate 
91, take exit 23 and head 
north on Route 5. The diner 
will be on your right three 
quarters of a mile from 
the ramp. 

Open Monday-Thursday 
6 a.m-8 p.m.; Friday, 

Saturday 6 a.m-9 
p.m.; Sunday 7 
a.m.-8 p.m.; 

(802) 626- 
9890. 

Breakfast is 
served all day. 
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Stay With Us 

www.vermontinns.com 

Sewing the greater Middlebury area 


PARADISE MOTOR INN 



76 deluxc rooms and suites with A/C, DD phones and cable 
color TV. Some rooms have private balconies/patios and 
saunas. Heated pool, tennis courts situated on acres of 
beautifully landscaped grounds in downtown Bennington 
just bclow the museum and historie Old Bennington. 

141 West Main Street 
Bennington, Vermont 05201 

(802) 442-8351 

www.theparadisemotorinn.com 
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• A landmark 
building on the 
National Register 
of Historie Places, 
built in 1803 

• Quiet, 

individually jMf 
decorated IKj] 
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Middlebury, YT • (888)244-7512 




Two person jacuzzi in front of the fireplace with second firep 

A go u r met dining experience with European Cuisine and Swiss specialties. 
Cali 800-822-2331 or visit www.reluctantpanther.com 

The RELUCTANT PANTHERINN A 


39 West I 


“Country hospitulity for the sophisiićated (raveler. 
oad, Manchester Yillaue ’\ I * Mave & Robert B; * 
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Southern Yermont: 


ARLINGTON 


Arlington s West Mountain Inn. Nestled on 150 
mountainside acres overlooking the famous Bat- 
tenkill. Fish, canoe, hike, cycle or visit with our llamas. 
Full-service country inn with scenie views and fine 
country dining surrounded by a comfortable 
ambiance where the “warmth extends beyond the fire- 
place.” Dinner and brunch reservations required. 
“Weddings our Specialty.” Handicapped Accessible. 
Carlson Family, Innkeepers. Route 313, Arlington, 
802-375-6516, fax: 802-375-6553, 


www.westmountaininn.com. 


BENNINGTON 

Paradise Motor Inn. 76 rooms with A/C, DD 
phones, cable IW, with suites available. Some rooms 
have private balconies/patios, saunas, and spas. 
Located below the museum and historie old Ben¬ 
nington. Family owned and operated for over 30 
years. 141 W. MainSt., Bennington, VT 05201, 
(802) 442-8351, www.theparadisemotorinn.com. 
JAMAICA 

Three Mountain Inn. This 1790 s gracious inn offers 
authentic Southern Vermont: natural beauty, moun¬ 
tain views, outdoor fun, great shopping and AAA 
Four Diamond dining. 4 hours from NYC, 3 from 
Boston. “.. .pure comfort”\n 15 beautifully appointed 
guest chambers, ten with fireplace. Stratton Moun¬ 
tain, Jamaica State Park and designer outlets minutes 
away. Vacation getaway packages. Jamaica, VT 05343, 
800-532-9399, www.threemountaininn.com. 

(See our ad on page 80.) 

MANCHESTER 

Palmer House Resort Motel. Spectacular views, 
located on 20 acres surrounded by the Green Moun- 
tains. Luxurious rooms, private baths, A/C, refrigera- 
tors, in-room coffee, C.A.T.V., telephones, smoking 
and non-smoking rooms. Romantic, modernized 
suites and rooms in a unique Victorian or country- 
style decor. U.S. 7A North, Manchester Ctr., VT 
05255-0657, (802) 362-3600 or (800) 917-6245 for 

resemtions, www.palmerhouse.com. 

Reluctant Panther Inn & Restaurant in the heart of 
Historie Manchester Village. Exquisitely decorated 
suites with Jacuzzi for Two, fireplace in the bathroom, 
a second fireplace in the bedroom. Romantic restau¬ 
rant, specializing in European and modern American 
cuisine. Reservation linę: 800-822-2331, e-mail: 
stay@reluctantpanther.com. Check availability & 
book Online: www.reluctantpanther.com. 

NEWFANE 

Four Columns Inn. Escape to Southern Vermont to 
“.. .a magical handful of Suildings on the Green of a 
fairytale village.” Easily accessible from NYC (4 
hours), Boston (2.5 hours), and Hartford (1.5 hours). 
James Beard, award-winning chef; luxurious suites. 
Ski, fish, swim, hike, bike or shop for antiques. 
Recently featured in Country Home , Travel Holiday , 
and Country Inns Magazine. Seasonal packages. On 
the Green, Newfane, VT 05345, (800) 787-6633 or 
(802) 365-7713. www.fourcolumnsinn.com. 

(See our ad on page 68.) 

WEST TOWNSHEND 

Windham Hill Inn. Enjoy peaceful serenity in one of 
21 rooms, many ofwhich include fireplaces, jacuzzi 
tubs and spectacular views over perennial gardens and 
our 160 acres of Vermont beauty 7 . Fine dining and an 
award-winning winę list in a romantic, English coun¬ 
try house setting. Reservations suggested. 311 
Lawrence Drive, West Townshend, VT 05359, 

(800) 944-4080, (802) 874-4080, Joe and Marina 
Coneeny, Innkeepers/Owners. Visit our acclaimed 
website at www.windhamhill.com. 
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Central Yermont: 


BASIN HARBOR 

Basin Harbor Club. Located on 700 acres on a seclud- 
cd cove on beautiful Lakę Champlain. 77 lakeside cot- 
tages, most with fireplaces, and two main guest hous- 
es. Golf, tennis, water sports and a great childrens pro¬ 
gram. Open May through October. Basin Harbor 
Club, 4800 Basin Harbor Road, Vergennes, VT 
05491, (800) 622-4000, www.basinharbor.com. 

(See our ad on page 15.) 

BRISTOL 

The Inn at Baldwin Creek. Cozy lodging in restored 
1797 Vermont farmhouse on twenty-five acres nestled 
at the base of the Green Mountains. Private baths. 
Enjoy afternoon tea by the fireplace. Fuli gourmet 
breakfasts. Mary s Restaurant is “one of the most 
inspired dining experiences in the State” - FodońNew 
England Travel Dinner Wednesday-Sunday, high- 
lights local Vermont foods. Che! owned. P.O. Box 
312, 1868 North Route 116, Bristol, VT, (802) 453- 
2432, (888) 424-2432, www.innatbaldwincreek.com. 
KILLINGTON 

The Mountain Top Inn & Resort. Surrounded by 
high-peaked mountains and a pristine recreational 
lakę, just 11 miles from Killington, this four-season 
resort offers “breathtaking views,” unparalleled din¬ 
ing, and endless outdoor activities for families and 
couples, including a world-class equestrian and cross- 
country ski center & school with 85 km of trails. 41 
rustically elegant guest rooms, luxury suites and cot- 
tages. Seasonal packages. 800-445-2100, 
www.mountaintopinn.com. (See our ad on page 11.) 

Wise Vacations. Luxury homes to intimate cabins, 
condominiums to townhouses. Take the worry out of 
getting the right Killington vacation rental. Amenities 
could include trailside location, fireplace, hot tub, 
Whirlpool, sauna, pool, gamę table, and morę. Log on 
to www.wisevacations.com to check availability, book 
your vacation, and find information on special package 
offers. Killington Road, Killington, VT 05751,802- 
773-4202 or 800-642-1147, e-mail: 
info@Nvisevacations.com, www.wisevacations.com. 
(See owad on page 69.) 

MIDDLEBURY 

The Heart oFVermont Lodging Association. A col- 
lection of morę than 30 of the finest lodging establish- 
ments — elegant country inns, charming bed-and- 
breakfasts, lakeside cottages — all within the greater 
Middlebury region ofVermont. Enjoy the best the 
Champlain Valley and Green Mountains have to offer. 
Visit our web site or write for a brochure. PO Box 711, 
Middlebury, VT 05753, www.vermontinns.com. 

Thę Inn on the Green. Gracefully restored 1803 
National Register Landmark on the inviting Middle¬ 
bury Green, now an elegantly comfortable eleven- 
room inn. Private baths, and every odier modern 
amenity presented in the charm of die early nine- 
teenth century. Delicious Continental breakfastserved 
to guest rooms. Outstanding, pampering service in a 
distinctivesetting. 71 South PleasantSt., Middlebury, 
VT 05753, (802) 388-7512, (888) 244-7512, 
fax (802) 388-4075, 

e-mail: innkeeper@4nnondieGreen.com, 
www.InnontheGreen.com. 

The Middlebury Inn. Enjoy an 1827 country inn 
overlooking the village greens in a lovely, lively college 
town. Offering 175 years of friendly hospitaliry and 
superb New England farę. 75 restored rooms, private 
baths. Walking distance to museums and fine shops 
and close to Middlebury Golf Course. Member of 
Historie Hotels of America, ★ ★ ★. On The Greens, 
Middlebury; VT 05753, (800) 842-4666, 

(802) 388-4961, www.middlebuninn.com. 







Kids, Cows 
and Kittens! 
Firn on the farm! 
Country cooking 
at its best. 
Cotne join our 
farnily for 
your vacation! 


LIBERTY HILL FARM 

511 Liberty Hill Road, Rochester, VT 05767 
(802) 767-3926 • www.libertyhillfarm.com 



CThe ^Middlebury ^nn 

FOOD • DRINK • LODGING 
Since 1827 

Middlebury, Vermont 05753 

800 - 842-4666 

www.middleburyinn.com 
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Modern English 

Stowe, Vermont 

• luxury accommodations • haute cuisine • high tea 
• outdoor dining • majestic mountain uistas • english garden 
• award-winning bar and winę cellar • casual elegance 

1-800-477-3771 www.englandinn.com 
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Sto we Sum mer Dream 


Luxur)^ Resort Accommodations, 
Distinctive Amenities, Singular Hospitality 




M MOUNTAIN ROAD RESORT 

jyuimjLL tii 

Stowe's Intimate Resort 
1-800-367-6873 

www.stowevtusa.com • Stowe, VT 05672 


© 




BY THE FAMILY THAT INSP1RED "THE SOUND OF MUSIC" 


A Legendary Inn. A Grand Hotel. 
An Unforgettable Stay. 


THE 

GREEN .MOUN TAIN 

Since 1855 Jj fcjNN 


Discover 

all the old-worid 
charm of Austria, 


m 


CIojjlc Elegance 
in the Heart 
of Sto we VLllage 

105 rooms, luxury suites & townhouses, 
famous Whip Bar & Grill with sunny 
patio, country breakfasts, hcalth club 
(with massage, Jacuzzi and sauna). 
heated outdoor pool, and 120 acres 
of private off-site trails. 

800 - 253-7302 

www.GreenMountainlnn.com/VL 


0300) 826-7000 Stowe, VT 
wvw.trappl3mily.G0m/vl 


• 2,700 acres • luxury accommodations 

• horsc-drawn carriage rides 

• guided naturę hikes • e^rden tours 
• concerts in our meadow • gpurmet cuisine 

• spectacular mountain views 


TfoppTamilij £pd9e 

A Mountain Resort in the European Tradition 


MONTPELIER 

Capitol Plaża Hotel. Central Yermont s premier 
hotel & conference center. Featuring immaculate 
accommodations with a high standard of hospitali- 
ty and comfort. Our J. Morgans Steakhouse is a 
“must stop” for ffesh steaks, seafood and Sunday 
brunch. 100 State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602, 
802-223-5252 or 800-274-5252, 
www.capitolplaza.com. 

J. Morgans Steakhouse at the Plaża. A little of 
everything and a whole lot of beef. Fabulous Ameri¬ 
can food and outrageous steaks! Aged-in-house 
beef, prime rib roasted nightly, seafood, specialty 
pastas and salads. Casual, comfortable setting with 
running model trains. Breakfast, lunch, dinner and 
Sunday brunch. “A must stop on our trips through 
Montpelier. ”— Boston, MA. 

Phone: 802-223-5222, fax: 802-229-5427, 

100 State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602. 
ROCHESTER 

Liberty Hill Farm. Cows, kids, kittens, apple pie, 
fresh-baked bread! Experience the seasons ofiife 
on a Vermont farm! Hike in the woods, swim in 
the river, catch a falling star or a drop of mapie 
syrup! Come home to an award-winning dairy 
farm in the Green Mountains. Guest lodging in 
our 1825 farmhouse includes excellent meals. 
Our family invites you to experience the Real 
Vermont! Bob and Beth Kennett, 511 Liberty 
Hill Rd., Rochester, VT 05767, (802) 767-3926, 

www.libertyhillfarm.com. 

The Huntington House Inn. Formerly the home 
and medical offices for four generations of Doctors 
Huntington, this lovely 1806 Colonial homestead 
treasure has now been completely and beautifully 
restored as a country inn, restaurant and tavern. 
Located in the heart of the White River Valley and 
the Green Mountain National Forest, plus easy 
access to Killington and Sugarbush, the location of 
the inn provides every manner of four-season recre- 
ation. 19 Huntington Place, Rochester, VT 05767, 
(802) 767-9140, www.huntingtonhouseinn.com. 
VERGENNES 

Christophes on the Green: Smali upscale chef- 
owned French restaurant located in the historie 
Stevens House, Vergennes, where “Local ingredi- 
ents are used in absolutely exquisite ways.” — 
Fodor's200l. Open for dinner only, Tuesday-Satur- 
day, 5:30-9:30 p.m. Closed November and January. 
Open Thursday-Saturday only, December and 
February-April. Reservations recommended. 

802-877-3413. 


Northern Yermont: 


BURLINGTON 

Historie Inns of Burlington. Three distinct inns, 
one gratifying experience. Enjoy period antiques, 
gourmet breakfasts and modern amenities at any of 
our beautiful Victorian inns. Located in Burlington 
and Shelburne, our locations offer both business 
and vacationing travelers the perfect choice. Easy to 
find, impossible to forget. Let us take care ofyou. 
360 Main Street, Burlington, VT 05401, (802) 
652-2500, www.historicinnsofburlington.com. 

JERICHO 

Homeplace Bed & Breakfast. A quiet spot in a 
hundred-acre wood. The large house, filled with 
European and American antiques, is surrounded by 
perennial gardens. The woods are fuli of trails and 
there are friendly house and barn animals. Rates are 
$65-$75 single, $75-585 double. Fuli breakfast. 
P.O. Box 96, Jericho, VT 05465,802-899-4694, 
Mariot Huessy. 
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STOWL/WATERBURY 

1066 Ye Olde England Inne. A luxurious and 
romantic fuli service country inn providing beauti- 
ful accommodations, fine dining, caringyet unob- 
trusive service and attracdve paclcages for adventure 
and romance all year round. Four poster beds, 
crackling fireplaces, bubbling Jacuzzis plus an 
authentic English country pub, the favourite haunt 
ofinternational travelers. 1-800-477-3771, 
www.englandinn.com. 

Black Locust Inn - Stowe/Waterbury, Vermont. 
Charm, comfort and personal attention. Featured 
on DiscoveryTY: “Best Places to Kiss.” Elegandy 
restored 1832 farmhouse. Enjoy our 3 course 
scrumptious breakfast, afternoon appetizers 
w/complimentary wines & champagne. We have 
meticulously created many amenities to make you 
feel right at home. In the heart of all-year-round 
acdvities. Near Stowe. AAA ♦♦♦ Mobil ★ ★★. 
800-366-5392 or www.blacklocusdnn.com. 

Green Mountain Inn. Experience warm hospitality 
at a beautifully restored 1833 resort in the heart of 
Stowe Yillage. 100 antique-furnished rooms and 
luxurious suites - romantic canopy beds, fireside 
Jacuzzis, exquisite added amenities. Country break- 
fasts, famous Whip Bar & Grill, afternoon tea, 
year-round outdoor pool, health club with Jacuzzi, 
steam, sauna and massage, and unique shops. P.O. 
Box 60, Stowe, VT 05672, 802-253-7301, 
800-253-7302, e-mail: info@gminn.com, 
web: www.GreenMountainInn.com/VL. 

Honeywood Inn & Lodge at Stowe. Closest 3- 
diamond lodging to skiing, biking, & hiking. Set 
on 9 peaceful landscaped and wooded acres. We 
have 8 large, individually decorated rooms and 2 
suites all with private baths; outdoor Jacuzzi and 
heated pool (summer). Suites have Jacuzzi tubs, 
fireplaces, satelliteTV & VCRs, refrigerators, 
microwave. Great for weddings &C family reunions. 
4527 Mountain Road, Stowe, VT 05672, 

800-821 -7891,802-253-4124, AAA ♦♦♦ 
www.honeywoodinn.com. 

The Mountain Road Resort. Stowes Intimate 
Resort welcomes you to seven acres of landscaped 
grounds, creating the perfect environment for relax- 
ation. Excellence in service, hospitality and accom¬ 
modations. Designer-decorated rooms are stylish 
with special touches and condo-suites have fire¬ 
places and two-person Jacuzzis. Award-winning 
“Aqua-Centre” with indoor pool, grand Jacuzzi, 
sauna and mini-gym and outdoor heated pool and 
MoonSpa. Tennis and French petanque, too. Conde 
NastJo hansens lecommenAcd. P.O. Box 8, Stowe, 
VT, (800) 367-6873, www.stowevtusa.com. 

Stone Hill Inn. A romantic luxury bed and break¬ 
fast inn. Ninę lavishly decorated guest rooms, each 
with fireside two-person jacuzzi and king-sized bed. 
Superb wooded setting offering privacy and qui- 
etude. Outdoor hot tub under the stars. Pond and 
walking trails. Fuli breakfast and evening hors 
d’oeuvres. Outdoor activities abound nearby. Non- 
smoking. 89 Houston Farm Rd., Stowe, VT 
05672,802-253-6282, www.stonehillinn.com. 

Trapp Family Lodge. A mountain resort in the 
European tradition, by the family that inspired The 
Sound of Musie. 116 luxurious rooms with magnif- 
icent mountain views. Gracious dining in three 
restaurants accompanied by nighdy musical enter- 
tainment. 2,800 acres for reereation and personal 
exploration. Hiking, garden tours, family singa- 
longs, horse-drawn carriage rides, concerts in our 
meadow & Mountain Kids Club. Special summer 
packages available. 800-826-7000, 
www.trappfamily.com/vl. 


WEST GLOVER 

Mapie Manor B&B. Once upon a time in the 
Northeast Kingdom there was a charming Victorian 
Inn. A spell was cast on the 250 acres, enchanting all 
who entered with Fabulous Views, Luxurious Sunlit 
Rooms, a Majestic Breakfast and a Royal Tea. Mem- 
ories of this fairytale encounter will never escape you. 
77 Mapie Lane, West Glover, VT, 802-525-9591, 
www.maple-manor.com. 

WESTMORE 

The WilloughVale Inn on Lakę Willoughby. Experi- 
ence casual lodging and seasonal dining in the heart 
ofVermont s Northeast Kingdom. Offering unique 
Inn rooms — including luxury rooms with king 
beds, fireside Jacuzzis and private porches, and fully- 
equipped lakefront cottages with fireplaces. A year- 
round paradise for hiking, biking, fishing, swim- 
ming, boating, skiing, snowshoeingand snowmobil- 
ing. 802-525-4123,800-594-9102, 

www.willoughvale.com. 


ElSEWIIERE: 

WILLLAMSTOWN, MA 

The Williams Inn. On-the-Village Green at the 
junction of U.S. Rtes. 2 & 7. Old-fashioned New 
England hospitality at a college town inn featuring 
100 rooms, indoor pool, sauna, Whirlpool. Restau- 
rant, Tavern with entertainment weekends. Sun- 
day Brunch. Special stay plans. Perfect stop for 
breakfast, lunch, dinner, overnight or longer. 
Reservations: 800-828-0133, local: 413-458- 
9371, e-mail: innkeeper@williamsinn.com, 
www.williamsinn.com. 


Mapie Manor 



77 MAPLE LANE, WEST GLOVER, VERMONT 05875 
802-525-9591 www.maple-manor.com 
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Honeywood 


®t Stowe Inn & Lodge 

fa* 802-253-7050 e-mail: honeywd@ool.(om 

1 -800-659-6289 www.honeywoojinn.com 



THE 

HUNTINGTON 

HOUSE 

INN 


The Inn Place 
To Be 

19 Huntington Place 
Rochester, VT 05767 

802-767-9140 

www.huntingtonhouseinn.com 


ountry Inn ♦ Restau 
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In the Heart of the Northern Berkshires! 


At the Junction ofRoutes US 7 and MA 2 



♦ 100 Rooms ♦ Indoor Pool 
♦ Sauna ♦ Whirlpool Tub 

Over Breakfast! Over Lunch! 
Over Dinner! Overnight! Or Longer! 

c The c Williams Ann 


Welcoming travelers to 
Yermont sińce 1912! 


On the Yillage Green 
Williamstown, Massachusetts 01267 
413.458.9371 - Fax: 413-458-2767 
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Windsor Heritage Days 
July 12-13, 2003 

Authentic reenactments Historie home 
tours ❖ Main Street parades ❖ Carriage 
rides ❖ Church suppers ❖ For morę 
information: windsorheritagedays.com 
or (802) 674-5910. 


YERMONT 

www.VermontVacation.com 
1 -800-VERM0NT 


“If romance reąuires a stage set, 
the Four Columns Inn is the theater 
of choice in Southern Yermont. ” 


COUNTRY HOME, 1999 


NEWFANE, VERMONT 

( 800 ) 787-6633 

visit www. Dine at our AM Four-Diamond restaurant. 

fourcolumnsinn.com Lwcuriate in one of our uniąue suit es. Nike, 

for our seasonal bike, fish, golf shopfor antiąues and Vermont 

gourmet S m"nu. specialty products - orjust re!ax. 


MISS LYNDONVILLE 

(Continued from page 63) 

our first time here, hut we'll be hack 
and we're telling all of our friends." 
And so their famę has spread by word 
of mouth, articles in magazines, a 
mention on the Weather Channel and 
visits from the likes of Pat Leahy, 
Madeleine Kunin, B.B. King and 
fohnny Cash. 

Ashley credits two things for their 
success. The first ingredient, the food, 
is his responsibility. "No cans. We try 
to keep everything fresh.... And it's 
priced at a super value," he says. It's 
hard to argue with him about that. Of 
the 23 breakfast specials (served all 
day), it's hard to find one over $4. 
Sandwiches, including the Vermon- 
ter, the Noreaster, the Swiss Lad 
(Janet's favorite) and the Grilled 
Chicken (among Gus's favorites), are 
all priced at less than $6. Dinners like 
Yankee pot roast, homestyle meat 
loaf and McKenzie's maple-cured ham 
sell for less than $8. And to be certain 
that the food is always up to his de- 
manding standards, Ashley regularly 
works a shift on the grill. His educa- 
tion in the field began early ; his father 
owned and operated another well- 
known diner, The Miss Florence in 
Florence, Massachusetts. (A framed 
photograph of his father and two part- 
ners standing behind the counter of 
the Miss Florence hangs in the Miss 
Lyndonville's entryway.) 

The second ingredient of their suc¬ 
cess is courteous, professional service. 
This is Janet's portion of the recipe. 
Starting in the restaurant business in 
Ohio at age 17, she was promoted 
from waitress to supervisor and up 
through the ranks. At the Miss Lyn- 
donville, she interviews, hires and 
trains all new employees. "What has 
really worked to maintain the level of 
excellence of the diner is the heart, at- 
titude and effort of the Staff," she says. 
"I hope they're given a lot of credit." 
And she isn't just talking about rela- 
tives. If there is credit to he awarded, 
then some of it goes to long-time em¬ 
ployees like Glen Holderby, Mark 
Francis and Trudy Aiken, who will 
tell you that they stay hecause the 
Grays and the rest of the employees 
are like family. Aiken, a cook, has 
heen working with the Grays for morę 
than 15 years, her only job sińce grad- 
uating from high school. And even 
though other restaurants try to lure 
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I Uli lulUIIL. Lyndonville's menu, visit 

the Vermont Life Web site: 

www.vtlife.com. 

them away, they stay and keep cook- 
ing for the family that comes to eat 
every morning. 

And boy can this family eat! On a 
weekend morning, they'11 go through 
20 gallons of pancake batter. In a 
week, the grocery list will be 250 
dozen eggs, 350 loaves of bread (most 
of it homemade), 300 pounds of ham¬ 
burger, 200 pounds of haddock and 
500 pounds of bacon. The food is al- 
ways cooked to order and always to 
the individual, often unusual taste of 
the customer. The diner averages 
morę than 5,000 customers a week, 
including plenty of kids who eat for 
free on Tuesday night — Kids' Night. 

Although the Miss Lyndonville's 
reputation has been built on food and 
service, regulars lilce Ray Clark have 
madę the diner their second home. 
Wearing a wide-brimmed hat and flan- 
nel shirt, Clark arrives every morning 
in the gray predawn light. The grill 
doesn't fire up for another half hour 
(at 6 a.m.), but a few regulars lilce 
Clark are allowed in early for coffee. 
He talces his usual spot at the counter, 
scratches his salt and pepper beard, ad- 
justs his wide-rimmed glasses and 
then turns to waitress Marilyn 0'Con- 
nor (Janet Gray's sister) and says, "I 
came in just to see you." It's been the 
same routine for nearly 20 years now. 
They kid each other and make smali 
talk about the upcoming Caledonia 
County Fair, hut when Clark loolcs at 
his watch and sees it's after 6, he pipes 
up, "Hey Marilyn, can I get sonie food? 
Generous portion, please." 0'Connor 
rolls her eyes: "He says the same thing 
every morning." 

Most of all, the atmosphere is 
friendly. The waitresses make smali 
talk with the customers about the 
weather, their health and their fami- 
lies. Howard McKinstry, 87, is such a 
regular — two pancakes, smali orange 
juice, glass of water — that when 
Trudy Aiken sees him coming through 
the door, she pours the batter for his 
pancakes on the grill. So when Aiken 
didn't see McKinstry for a couple of 
days, she called his home in St. Johns- 
(Continued on page 71) 



Knead a 


t ^Pamper yourself with hands-on baking 
instriiction, delectable baked goods and 
premium baking ingredients and tools. 



% King Arthur Flour. Dedicated To The Pure Joy Of Baking. 
Bakery • Storę • School 

Norwich, Vermont . 802.649.3361 . www.Ki ngArthurFlour.com 
Storę and Bakery hours: Monday-Saturday 9 to 6, Sunday 9 to 4 
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Take the worry 
out of getting the 
right Killington 
vacation rental. 


Condominiums & Private Homes 
Package Offers 
Online Availability 

www.wisevacations.com 

800 - 642-1147 

405 Killington Road, Killington, VT 05751 


wise 


VACATION RENTALS 
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Sponsored by The Vermont Crafts Council WWW.VERMONTCRAFTS.COM 


Hnely (rafted Wcdding and (ommitment 
Pings in Oold and Platinum 



www.vtartisans.com 


Yermont 

Artisan 

Designs 


106 Main Street 
Brattleboro, VT 05301 

( 802 ) 257-7044 
toll free 877-929-7044 



/ isit the most 


comprehensive Web Site 
with information on over 300 of 
Vermont’s finest artisans: 

www.vermontcrafts.com 


Or send $3 postage and handling to: 

Vermont Crafts Council, 

PO Box 938, Montpelier, VT 05601, 
or cali (802) 223-3380 for the most recent copy ofjhe 
Yermont Crafts Guide. 




Madę from soft Merino ujooi 
Machinę washabie and dryabie 


£mall: W 6 - 8, fits child's large 
Medium; W 8 - 10, M 7 - 9 
Large-. W to -12, M 9 - n 


$24-95 postage paid 
M/C V 1 £A or checK 


£oi Matę £ocks 
26 AlgerBrooKTLd. 

£o. £trafford, VT 05070 


To see other coiors and styies go to UJU)U).SOCK|ady.COrn toll free l-866*£OCKLADY 


Vermont Liberty Tea Co 



One derby lane, Suitę #4 
WATERBURY, VT 05676 
(802) 244-6102 
WWW.VERMONTLlBERTYTEA.COM 


Herbal, Black and Green Teas, 
loose and in tea bags, Tea Accessories, 
Gift boxes and other unique items 




The Vermont Folk Rocker... 

Exceptionally comfortable, handcrafred in 
beautiful hardwoods, madę to last generations... 
your dred back will love it. 

Visit our shop 
Cali or write for brochure 

Vermont Folk Rocker 

3820 VT Route 116 
Starksboro, Vermont 05487 
802-453-2483 • Since 1976 

www.Vermont FolkRocker.com 


Work and pleasure are woven, 
quilted, painted and carved 
into one unique learning vacation at 

FLETCHER FARM SCHOOL 

FOR THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 
611 Route 103 South, Ludlow VT 05149 
FREE CATALOG CALL 802-228-8770 
www.fletcherfarm.com 
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MISS LYNDONVILLE 

(Continued from page 69) 

bury to check on him. His sister said 
he was in the hospital. Aiken went to 
see him that afternoon. 

The hospital stay was hard on 
McKinstry, mainly because he missed 
his diner family. This 1933 St. Johns- 
bury Academy graduate (who has 
seen Ted Williams and Joe DiMaggio 
play but now prefers to watch Little 
League) is the diner's biggest fan. 
Says McKinstry, "I am so well pleased 
with the atmosphere that my heart 
brealcs if I miss a day." If he's running 
late, McKinstry confides that one of 
the waitresses will want to know his 
whereabouts. His long, narrow face 
leans in and whispers to a visitor, "If 
you don't get here 'til later, they ask 
you if you had a sleepover. // 

Nonę of the regulars or Staff are off 
limits as far as the teasing goes, but if 
someone crosses the linę with one of 
the waitresses, it is the regulars who 
will defend her. 

• 

When Ashley thinlcs about the 
memories of the past 25 years, they 
are snapshots of the diner family. 
There are pictures of the first week¬ 
end he and Janet came to Lyndonville, 
picking it off the map after deciding to 
move to Vermont to raise their chil- 
dren near his father's hometown, 
Canaan,- there are photos of their 
youngest daughter, Tarha, sitting at 
the counter eating pancakes hot off 
Ashley's grill and looking for the fruit 
surprise Ashley hid in one of thern,- 
there are photos of her 20 years later, 
sitting at the same counter while on a 
break between classes at Lyndon State 
College where she teaches, still eating 
pancakes and still looking for the fruit 
that Ashley has hidden,- there are pic¬ 
tures of customers in Lyndon Institute 
baseball caps who came to the diner 
as kids and are now bringing in their 
week-old babies to meet their diner 
family. And looking at the photograph 
of his father behind the counter at the 
Miss Florence, Ashley is reminded of 
the man who started it all and how he 
and fanet have drawn so many mem- 
bers of their own family to one of the 
most famous diners in Yermont. ^ 


Joseph J. Deffner wrote about the Barre 
Auditońum, basketball mecca, in our 
Spring issue. Stefan Hard is a photographer 
for the Barre-Montpelier Times Argus. 
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Trail, Death Yalley. CA. zoo3 by Stephen M. Schaub 
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We showcase the works of 
emerging artists working in this medium 
so to engage, provoke, entertain, 
and infonn. 


Regular hours: Saturday and Sunday 
ioam—5pm and weekdays by appointment. 


671 RIVER ROAD IN PAWLET, VERM0NT 


802-325-2274 • 802-325-2276 fa% 


www.indianhillgallery.com 


SteuicuitS 

has it all when you 
want to get away from it all! 

Gas, Coffee, Telephone, Bathroom, 

Ice Cream, Groceries, Banking Terniinals, 
Soda, Beer, Film, Sandwiches, 

Food to go, Toys, Pienie supplies, 
Suntan lotion, Sunglasses, Ice, 
Worms, Milk, Butter, Eggs, Bread, 
Maps, Directions... 


We Are Closer To You Especially In Vermont 

Arlington - Bennington - Pownal - Fair Haven - Manchester 
Poultney - Rutland - West Rutland 






















KINGDOM TRAILS 

(Continued from page 31) 

discovered last year when a new trail 
was being cut. Later, we paused along 
a beautiful old stone fence linę where 
Hale spoke of his trail philosophy: "I 
don't think we've used a chainsaw in 
10 years, just pruners and loppers," he 
says. Once we stopped because a smali 
spruce tree had blown across the trail. 
No problem. Hale reached into his 
backpack and whipped out a folding 
pruning saw. Soon the offending tree 
was out of the way. 

One thing we didn't find on this ride 
was a single other soul, which is the 
way it often is here. Sometimes you 
will encounter morę than expected, as 
I did on my first-ever ride on Kingdom 
Trails a few years ago, when I barrelled 
around a corner and practically ran 
into a moose standing in the middle of 
the trail. I figured moose have the right 
of way and waited until it sauntered 
off into the woods. 

Behind the visual pleasures is a lot of 
unseen community support: Hale tells 
me he figures volunteers put in morę 
than 2,000 hours maintaining and cut- 
ting new trails on the system last year. 
Eventually, we rode across a trail 
mowed into a verdant pasture that as- 
cends to the top of the ridge linę, where 
a row of huge silver maples arch their 
branches over Darling Hill Road near 
the Wildflower Inn. We ended our ride 
in the inn's driveway, where innkeeper 
Jim 0'Reilly greeted us. 

Like Kitchel and Pastore, 0'Reilly 
had often looked at his scenie trails 
and seen an underused resource. In 
1984 his family bought 578 acres of 
Darling's estate that included a dairy 
farm, an old farmhouse and sheds. 
Since, they have turned it into one of 
the region's best-known hostelries, 
while keeping the farm traditions alive 
with horses and a herd of belted Gal- 
loway cattle. 

"Back when we first started, this was 
a winter place, and we were wondering 
what the heck can we do to get people 
up here in the summer," he says. 
"Looking here at what our resources 
are, our resources are the land. There's 
not much else. There's no amusement 
parks, there's nothing here other than 
naturę." Kingdom Trails has proved 
that a naturę park is exactly what le- 
gions of outdoor enthusiasts want, and 
0'Reilly's summer business now ex- 
ceeds his winter's trade. 
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Cjreenrtich. 


“The most extraordinary, 

BEAUTIFUL AND 
ARCHITECTURALLY INTACT VILLAGE 
IN ALL OF UPSTATE NEW YORK.” 


minutes from Saratoga, Qlens Talls, ani Southern Vermont ... iislinctiie gifts, home 
furnishings &-’ antigue shops ...a iariety of eateries ...fam stanis ... golf, canoeing anifishing. 


THE GREATER GREENWICH 

Chamber of Commerce 

Welcomes you. 

6 Academy St., Greenwich, NY 12834 
518-692-7979 www.greenwichchamber.org 




¥ 

Blue Moon Clay Studios 

2242 Route 113, off Rt. 29 
518-692-7742 www.bluemoonclay.com 
Fine handmade, smoke-fired porcelain 


0$ecaaóe\ 

— w# 

Just Because 

Livery Square, 518-692-2670 
Exciting array ofpersonal and 
home accessories 




The Ice Cream Man 

417 Rt. 29,518-692-8382 
Extraordinary delicious 
home-made hard and soft ice cream 


The Shoppe Keeper 

70 Main St., 518-692-8014 
Expanded shoppe- 
unique gifts and home decor 




Hand's Farm Market 

Rt. 29,518-692-7502 
The area's best fresh fruits 
and vegetables 


Battenkill River Sports 
& Campground 

Rt. 313, Cambridge (800)676-8768 
Canoe, Kayak, Tubę Rentals, 
Fish & Camp, Old Town Dealers 



The Owi Pen 

166 Riddle Road 518-692-7039 
Used books bought and sold 
Open May l-Nov. I 
12-6 Wed-Sun. 


A WORLD APART. A WAY OF LIFE. 


ton 
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Cali for our Travel Guide & Calendar of Events! Washington County Tourifm Association, 
Cali toll free (888)203-8622. Ask for package G2. 

Yisit us on the web: www.washingtoncounty.org 






Wt 
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Designed and manufactured in Maine. 


orne oislt o ur m o c/e/ 


Bring your floorplans and ideas and let us 
help you design the home of your dreams. 
We’ve been in the housing industry sińce 1975 

Affordable panelized western red cedar 
post & beam homes and sunrooms! 

For a frec brochure or $12 NDH plan book, 
or for directions to our model, write or cali 

New Dimension Homes, Inc. 

Tom & Dianę Caffyn 
RR 1 Box 95 VL14 • Clinton, ME 04927 

www.ndhpostandbeam.com 

207 - 426-7450 

























0'Reilly recalls that when WortłTs 
energy connected with Pastorem vi- 
sion, the Kingdom Trails concept took 
off. Grants for planning and organiza- 
tion were obtained, and the association 
formally incorporated in 1994. Doug 
Kitchel collected the initial permis- 
sion from landowners, and Worth con- 
tinued his worlc. 

"I was pretty nervous that some of 
the landowners would say no/' says 
Worth, noting concerns about privacy, 
liability and misuse. Strong Vermont 
laws protecting landowners from recre- 
ation liability helped, as did the fact 
that Kingdom Trails took out a sepa- 
rate liability policy. As landowners saw 
their trails being used responsibly, con¬ 
cerns abated and they began to see the 
trails as an asset. The trail network's 
reputation has steadily grown. Ameri¬ 
can Airlines' in-flight magazine called 
it one of America's five best mountain 
biking destinations. In the trailhead 
parking lot at the Inn at Mountain View 
Farm last summer and fali, I ran into 
visitors from Montreal, Boston and 
Hartford, as well as many Vermonters. 

"There's a lot of walkers and run- 
ners who use the trail system, espe- 
cially local landowners. I think that's 
one of the things that has helped our 
standing in the community," says 
Worth, now the association's trail 
manager, a paid job. "I even have 
landowners approaching me asking if 
their land can be connected," he says. 

Last fali, a critical 490-acre parcel that 
goes across the ridge from the East to the 
West Branch of the Passumpsic River was 
preserved by private benefactors who 
stepped in to buy it when it became avail- 
able. It was both the finał celebratory piece 
in Darling HilPs jigsaw puzzle of trail 
preservation and a sign of how powerfully 
the idea of this community trail system 
has captivated people. 

As Marilyn Pastore reflects, what's 
been preserved is much morę than just 
a trail system. Walking or riding on 
Elmcr Darling's spectacular hillsides, 
she says, "You have a rush of beauty, 
you feel better. It's somehow reassur- 
ing that human beings can do some- 
thing like that." ** 


Andrew Nemethy loves to tour Verniont by 
mountain bike. Dennis Curran, who special- 
izes in sports photography, has been a na - 
tional champion in masters mountain biking. 




Furniture With Character 


A chair begins with a tree, a tree in a forest. 

We envision chairs. tables and beds and make 
them come to life. The natural beauty of wood 
gives our furniture soul. 


Come to our Studio and Showroom at 
Shelbume Farms, Shelbume, Vermont. Visit us 
on linę to reąuest our free video. See our furniture 
come to life. It all begins with a tree, a new design 
and a desire to create great furniture. ^ 

www.beekenparsons.com 

y Beeken Parsons 

802 985 2913 


Birdseye Building Company 




YERMONT YERNACULAR DESIGNS, INC. 


595 TEBBETTS ROAD (802) 456-7020 write or cali for portfolio 

EAST CALAIS, VT 05650 1-800-639-1796 of designs - $20.00 


Reproduction 18th &. 19th C. Yermont: homes built on your site 


SArtsłk Ufe sty j 





Handcrafted furniture, so 
C beautiful that it has to be 
called art, is what you will experience along with 
our collection of timeless evocative paintings, 
sculptures and photography. 


One mile north of WOODSTOCK, VT on RT 12 ^ 802-457-9294 
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2004 Calendars 


2004 Vermont Life Wall Calendar 

The most popular item in our catalog. 8 x 10 l /£, wirebound, 
with ample space for notes and appointments. 

CWC4010 $10.95 (Two or morę: $10.50 ea.) 

2004 Vermont Life Engagement Book 

A compact, week-at-a-glance organizer with 55 color 
photographs of Vermont people and landscapes. 5% x 8%, 
boxed, ready for gift mailing. Also makes a diary! 

CEB4011 $10.95 (Two or morę: $10.50 ea.) 

2004 Vermont Life Pocket Calendar 

This purse-sized weekly calendar with space for reminders, 
notes, birthdays, etc., contains 12 scenes of Vermont’s 
spectacular seasons. 

CPC4035 $6.95 (Two or morę: $6.50 ea.) 


when you order all three calendars shown above in our 
3-Calendar Gift Pack. Use the special item number below: 

3-Calendar Gift Pack $25.95 CCC4045 



Vermont Seasons Calendar 2004 with Weather Notes 
Vermont Life'ś largest fonnat wali calendar! 

Showcasing the beauty of Vermont in all its seasonal splendor. Each month features a 
beautiful photo, fascinating Vermont weather facts, lorę and statistics, plus room to write 
your own notes. 13 x lOA, opening to 13x21. 

CWE4052 $12.95 (Two or morę: $11.95 ea.) 

Vermont Road Atlas and Guide 

from Northern Cartographic 



This 5th and latest edition features realistic shaded relief, a complete road 
network, up-to-date E911 road names, morę than 65 city and village insets and 
a Street index. Recreation and travel information too. Spiral-bound, 9 x 12, 250 pp. 

BATL550 $19.95 


cg) 


O) 




Vermont Cap 

The two-letter Euro logo says Vermont wherever you go! 

I This 100% cotton cap is available in two colors with contrasting 
8f lettering and logo. One size fits all — adjustable back with metal clasp. 

ZCPK40 Khaki with green embroidery $14.95 
ZCPG50 Forest Green with gold embroidery $14.95 



ORDER TOLL FREE: 1-800-455-3399, ext. 0326 • 8AM-4:30 PM ET 
ON-LINĘ: www.VermontLifeCatalog.com • 24 Hours a dayl 
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LOONS 

(Continued from page 60) 


Besides organizing all his volunteers, 
Hanson leads field trips as part of his pub- 
lic education effort. While he paddled on 
a VINS Loon Safari Canoe Trip under an 
azure sky filled with puffs of white clouds, 
he provided a steady flow of facts: 

"Loons keep a sight distance of about 
a mile between nests. But, if hidden by 
islands and points of land, they can nest 
closer to each other. 

"People perceive loons as a symbol of 
wilderness, but really they're a symbol 
of high water ąuality. They can nest on 
a totally developed lalce if provided 
with nest platforms and protective 
signage. 

"Once the chiclcs leave the nest, 
they won't touch land again until 
they are old enough to nest them- 
selves — on average, at seven years." 

As another aspect of public edu¬ 
cation, Hanson teaches participants 
in Elderhostel (an organization pro- 
viding learning programs for people 
over 55). On the first day of an El¬ 
derhostel class at the Craftsbury 
Outdoor Center, he explained the 
meaning of loon calls. "Only the 
małe yodels. It's extreme territorial 
behavior saying to other loons, 
'This is my turf. You'11 be in big 
trouble if you land here.' The wail 
is a communication cali. It can 
mean Tm tired of sitting on this 
nest. Get bacie here and talce your 
turn.' The tremolo or laugh, as 
some cali it, means Tm not happy 
with your presence.' That can be 
directed at anything the loon is un- 
sure of — loon, dog, moose, human, 
even an airplane." 

When field-trip time came, the 
loons put on a fine display. As the 
Elderhostelers watched through 
binoculars, one loon fed a chick 
while the other stood and flapped its 
wings. "Oh, gorgeous!" exclaimed a 
woman looking through Hanson's scope. 

Capturing and banding, another part of 
VLRP, helps Hanson tracie individual 
loons and observe behavior. But most 
important, it allows him to measure 
mercury buildup, which is lcnown to 
lower the birds' productivity. 

Hanson and his volunteer crew of three 
or morę launch their motorboat at darlc. 
One person slowly sweeps the shoreline 
with a powerful spotlight, lighting the 
water from boat to land. Swarms of bats, 
looking like pale gray ghosts in the light, 


swirl over the glassy water catching 
insects. Eventually — sometimes the 
search talces an hour — a gleaming white 
spot pops up as if on a watery stage. 
"Bingo!" Hanson says. "There's the loon. 
Keep the light on its eyes." As the boat 
eases toward the bird, Hanson plays taped 
calls to lure it within rangę of his huge 
salmon-landing net. If it doesn't dive, he 
leans out, and with a great deal of noise 
and commotion, scoops the nearly 15- 
pound loon into the boat. Hanson says he 
hasn't fallen overboard — yet! This cap- 


ture techniąue may be less risky for the 
loon than for the biologist. In North 
America, morę than 3,000 loons have 
been netted without serious injury. 

After capture, Hanson tuclcs the loon 
under a handler's arm football-style and 
drapes a towel over the bird's head to 
ąuiet it. He tells the handler not to bend 
forward. It's wise to avoid the daggerlike 
bill. Hanson talces blood and feather 
samples for mercury analysis, fastens a 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service band and 
colored identifying bands around the 
legs and then weighs the bird. 


[np ynnPTo hear the cali of the loon, 

I U11 IVIU II L- visit the Vermont Life Web 
site, www.vtlife.com. 

The volunteers are thrilled by the ex- 
perience, especially the handlers, even 
though the loon usually deposits the in- 
digestibles of fish dinners on them. 

For three summers, Audubon Ver- 
mont's Talce PART (Program of Audubon 
Research for Teens) provided Hanson 
with high school students from as many 
as six States to help with capture for 
banding, data collection and nest- 
platform building. They ąuickly dis- 
covered that research is not an easy 
job. After one cold night of band¬ 
ing, they tumbled into their lean-tos 
in Groton State Park at 4:30 a.m. 
The next day they learned to swing 
an ax, notching cedar logs that they 
spilced together into a 5-foot-square 
nest platform. 

With all the volunteer help, pub¬ 
lic education, nesting platforms and 
protective signs, Vermont's loons 
are malcing excellent progress. But 
threats remain. 

Besides mercury poisoning, there 
is discarded fishing gear. Loons can 
become entangled in it, but morę 
often die from lead poisoning — the 
result of swallowing just one lead 
sinlcer. In New England morę than 
half of adult loon mortality stems 
from loons swallowing sinkers along 
with bait or fish on a hoolc, or along 
with pebbles from the lalce bottom. 
(Since loons lacie teeth, pebbles sub- 
stitute, passing to the gizzard, where 
they grind food.) To reduce lead poi¬ 
soning, the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration along with the Vermont 
Department of Fish & Wildlife ini- 
tiated a program encouraging fłsh- 
ermen to exchange lead sinkers — 
for free — for nontoxic Steel. It seems to 
be working. There were no lcnown loon 
fatalities from lead last year. 

"People caused the loons' decline," 
says Hanson, "but now people are bring- 
ing them bacie. With our continued help 
and the reduction of lead and mercury, 
loons will continue to increase as they 
gradually find all the ponds in Vermont 
that have suitable nesting sites." ^ 


Elinor Osborn covered the Craftsbury Sled 
Dog Race in our Winter 2000 issue. She 
lives in Pen field, New York. 



To learn morę about the Vermont Loon 
Recovery Project or to volunteer, contact 
Erie Hanson at (802) 586-8064, 
ehanson@together.net or at Vermont Loon 
Recovery Project, PO. Box 22, Craftsbury, 
VT 05826. 

For a Vermont Institute of NaturaI Sci¬ 
ence schedule, contact VINS at (802) 457- 
2779 or www.vinsweb.org/programs. 

Contact Elderhostel at (877) 426-8056 
or www.elderhostel.org. 

For information about Take PART, cali 
Audubon Vermont at (802) 434-3068 or 
contact the group at 255 Sherman Hol Iow 
Road, Huntington, VT 05462 or 
Vermont@a ud u bon. org. 
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The upper valley of the Connecticut: river, forest and field shared by two States. 


The Unity of the Connecticut River Yalley 


P olitical boundaries separate Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire, yet 
something stronger binds them: the 
powerful and beautiful Connecticut River 
and its rich northern valley. Although 
manmade boundaries divide the valley, 
the natural landscape cannot be denied. 

Two new books, This American River: 
Five Centuries of Writing About the 
Connecticut and Proud to Live Here in 
the Connecticut River Valley of Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire differ in for¬ 
mat — the first an anthology of essays, 
poems, novel excerpts and histories, the 
other a combination history and hand- 
book meant to inspire action. But they 
resemble each other in purpose: to pay 
homage, instill reverence and inspire 
safekeeping of a river and the special 
place created by it. 


By Ann Marie Giroux 


So closely allied are these books that 
This American River closes with words 
from Richard Ewald, author of Proud to 
Live Here : "[T]he river ... draws us down 
to earth and roots us in one place on the 
planet. It is the flow into which we step, 
which moves on beyond and without 
us, but which is altered by the shape of 
our thought and presence." 

This American River: Five Centuries 
of Writing about the Connecticut , 

W.D. Wetherell, editor, University of 
New England Press, Lebanon, New 
Hampshire, 312 pages, hardbound, $30. 

The great Connecticut River is a reg- 
ular character in W.D. Wetherell's own 
fiction and naturę writing. Among his 
books are Upland Stream, Vermont 
River and One River Morę. For him, 


'The river I love, the river that flows 
past my home" is as much a companion 
as it is a geographical feature. 

As an editor, Wetherell believes this 
collection of Connecticut River writing 
fills a long-neglected niche, much as the 
Clean Water Act restored the river's 
health, neglected for generations. 

Not every essay, excerpt or poem in 
the anthology strikes the reader with 
the same import; yet the power of the 
collection, in its diversity and scope 
spanning morę than 400 years, reflects 
the influence of the Connecticut and 
underlines this volume's significance. 
Writers rangę from George Washington, 
Charles Dickens and Mark Twain to Bill 
McKibben, Sydney Lea and Sylvia Plath. 

Some entries are a stretch, but Weth¬ 
erell confesses a desire to include every- 
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thing. He ran out of space for the federal 
Clean Water Act of 1965, which he con- 
siders the most important piece of writ- 
ing ever devoted to the river because of 
its beneficial effect. 

In WetherelPs One Morę River (1998) 
can be found the rationale for this an- 
thology. He writes: "[T]he most impor¬ 
tant factor in fly fishing for trout is not 
casting ability or streamcraft..but Corn¬ 
ing to appreciate and understand some- 
thing of the landscape, terrain, history, 
and culture of the region through which 
your river flows.... [T]o try to come to an 
appreciation of the larger scape a river 
runs through demands of a person a cer- 
tain investment of time and attention." 

With This American River, Wetherell 
gives us a resource to foster the necessary 
appreciation. 

Proud to Live Here in the Connecti¬ 
cut River Valley of Vermont and New 
Hampshire by Richard J. Ewald, with 
Adair Mulligan; Connecticut River Joint 
Commissions, Charleston, New Hamp¬ 
shire, 216 pages, paperbound, $20. 

Richard J. Ewald of Putney is proud of 
his watershed address on a tributary of 
the Connecticut. In Proud to Live Here, 
Ewald, with Adair D. Mulligan and ed- 
itor Sharon F. Francis, has put together 
a guide to the major watershed that Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire share — the 
Connecticut River and its tributaries. 

The book is actually something morę 
than a traditional guide because it con- 
tains elements of a regional history and 
a community activist's handbook. 

The book's 10 chapters sketch the 
region's geology from pre-Cambrian 
times and its human history from the 
Paleo-Indian period to the present. In 
each chapter are suggested activities, a 
summary of threats to the integrity of 
the valley and ideas for further reading. 
With such an immense scope, the book 
is, of necessity, broad but not deep. 

Proud to Live Here is suitable for 
classrooms, community projects, 
workshops and planning commissions. 
It's also good reading for anyone who 
values the Connecticut watershed and 
wants to lcnow morę about the region's 
fascinating history. 

The Connecticut River Joint Com¬ 
missions, publishers of this volume, be- 
lieve that with living in the northern 


river valley comes the responsibility to 
be stewards of a cultural and environ- 
mental treasure. 

From the commissions' perspective, 
the towns on either side of the river — 
from Brattleboro, Vermont, and 
Lebanon, New Hampshire, all the way 
to the far-flung watershed towns of Vic- 
tory, Vermont, and Dixville, New 
Hampshire — resemble each other morę 
than they do other towns in their re- 
spective States. 

They share a river that endows them 
with a uniąue character bound together 
by a rich natural, historie and cultural 
landscape. The Connecticut literally and 
figuratively flows through the valley's 
residents, their pursuits and their legacy. 

New England’s Great River, Discov- 
ering the Connecticut . VHS video, writ- 
ten and narrated by Willem Lange, 
Vermont Public Television, one hour, 
$19.95. 

This new video offers a survey course 
in the river's history and ecology, as well 
as a feast of visual images, skipping along 
the river lilce a smooth stone, touching 
down briefly on significant events of the 
last 400 years. — A.M.G. 

Birdwatching in Vermont by Ted 

Murin and Bryan Pfeiffer, University 
Press of New England, Hanover, New 
Hampshire, paperbound, 192 pages, 
$19.95. 

Two expert Vermont birders have 
collaborated to produce this new guide, 
which offers an enormous wealth of 
advice, ranging from what type of field 
guide to buy (choose one with draw- 
ings of birds, not photographs) to 
dozens of Vermont birding hot spots 
(example: the West Rutland Marsh, 
just off Route 4). 

This is, in short, the best book ever 
written on the sport of birdwatching in 
Vermont. No serious birder should be 
without a copy. 

The finer points of techniąue, such 
as binocular use, the virtues of patience, 
and careful, meticulous looking are writ¬ 
ten about with clarity and, in many in- 
stances, wit. Perhaps most helpful are 
the extensive references, complete with 
maps, to precise locations where spe- 
cific birds are likely to be seen. 

— T.K.S. 




Geo. Ainley 
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Fine Windsor Chairs 


666 Cady Hill Road 
Perkinsville, Vermont 05151 
www.vermontwindsors.com 

802 - 263-5217 




Sabra Field - 
The Art of Place 

bv Tom Slayton 


A collection of the very best of Sabra 
FiekTs prints, with Tom Slayton’s classic 
essay and commentary by the artist,now 
in a second edition with 13 additional 
images, including Haying Near CameTs 
Hump, Rirer Country , Church Interior, 
East Barnard. BAOP250 $39.95 

To Order 

Cali toll free: 1-800-455-3399 
On-line: ivwa\ VermontIJfeCatalog.com 
Vermont Life magazine, 6 Baldwin 
Street. Montpelier,VT 05602 
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Lamdmarks 

Manchesters 
Race for the Cure 

By Susan Day Fuller 


Photographed by 


A t 6:30 a.m. on July 28, 2002, peo- 
ple began to convene at Hildene's 
Meadowlands, just off River Road 
in Manchester. At the height of the day's 
action there would be 4,000 of them, ex- 
ceeding the population of the entire town. 

They were there on that beautiful 
morning for the 2002 Komen Vermont 
Race for the Cure, the lOth anniversary 
of the Vermont edition of the race. 

The Race for the Cure has become 
the largest 5-kilometer race in the State, 
second only to the Vermont City 
Marathon as the largest race in Vermont. 
In addition to officially timed 5-k runs 
for women and men, there is a 5-k co-ed 
walk, and lcids 12 and under can navi- 
gate a mile-long steeplechase course. 
Vermonters madę up most of the nearly 
3,800 registered participants in 2002, 
but runners and wallcers came from 28 
other States, Canada and South Korea. 

The Race for the Cure is a celebra- 
tion of life and hope for breast cancer sur- 
vivors and their loved ones. It is an 


Keyin Bubriski 


occasion when families and friends 
gather to share special memories of a 
mother or sister (and in rare cases a hus- 
band or brother) who died of breast can¬ 
cer. For those in good health, it is an 
expression of gratitude. 

The race is also an amazing demon- 
stration of how much the people of 
Manchester, like most Vermonters, value 
relationships and community spirit. 

The race is organized by the Vermont 
Affiliate of the Susan G. Komen Breast 
Cancer Foundation. The foundation, es- 
tablished in 1982, supports innovative 
breast cancer research and community- 
based outreach programs to eradicate 
breast cancer as a life-threatening disease. 

Since 1993 there has been a steady de- 
cline in the breast cancer mortality ratę 
among Vermont women. Because of this 
promising trend, organizers celebrated 
the lOth race as the commemoration of 
a "Decade of Hope/' Even with the im- 
provement, there are still about 400 new 
cases per year in Yermont and an average 



The 2003 Komen Vermont Race for the 
Cure will be held Sunday, July 27, at 
Hildene's Meadowlands in Manchester. 

Events start at the Meadowlands 
Saturday: registration, 10 a.m-6 p.m.; pie¬ 
nie lunch, noon; breast cancer education 
conference, 2-4 p.m.; ecumenical service, 

4:30p.m.; dinner, 6:30p.m. On Sunday: children's mile race, 8 a.m.; 5-k women's race, 
9:30 a.m.; 5-k men's run, W: 10 a.m.; 5-k walk, 10:30 a.m. Costs: children under 12, 
$10; others, $20 postmarked by July 14, $25 after. 

For information: (802) 362-2733 or www.vtcure.org. 



The walking portion of the Race for the 
Cure winds along the roads of 
Manchester. Right, whether they run or 
walk, participants have the satisfac- 
tion of completing the event, the pro- 
ceeds ofwhich go to fight breast cancer. 
Many — including Warren Kitzmiller 
of Montpelier, far right — wear signs 
honoring those who have struggled 
against the disease. 


of 95 women in the State die of breast 
cancer each year. Early detection and 
treatment are crucial; when cancer is 
confined to the breast, the five-year sur- 
vival ratę is greater than 95 percent. 

The primary objective of the Yermont 
affiliate is to fund breast cancer educa¬ 
tion, screening and treatment programs 
throughout the State, especially for med- 
ically underserved Vermont women. In 
10 years, the Vermont affiliate has dis- 
tributed morę than $2 million in grants. 
Last year it raised morę than $300,000, 
morę than $200,000 of that from the 
race, the most ever. 

The Race for the Cure's Vermont roots 
go back to 1993, when McCalTs maga- 
zine held the Ladies Professional Golf 
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Association Tournament at Stratton 
Mountain. On the finał day of the tour¬ 
nament, McCalTs and the State of 
Vermont co-sponsored Vermont's first 
Komen race in nearby Manchester; there 
were 750 participants, all women. 
McCall’s continued to support and or- 
ganize the race in 1994 and 1995, and 
added events for men and children. Then 
the LPGA decided to leave Yermont, 


talcing national sponsorship of the race 
with it. 

When it was time for McCalVs to 
move on, executives met with local res- 
idents and aslced whether they could 
continue the event without corporate 
sponsorship. "'Surę, we can!" was the 
emphatic answer. 

Local sponsors sińce have included 
Manchester^ Hand Motors, a family- 


run GM and Volkswagen dealership; the 
State of Vermont; The Vermont Country 
Storę,- the Orvis Company and Man¬ 
chester Designer Outlets. 

One of the lceys to the race's success 
has been the generosity of companies 
and organizations around the State. 
Monetary contributions are supple- 
mented by thousands of dollars worth of 
products, gift certificates and hospital- 
ity. Goods are used for prizes, to fili 
packets for participants and to raise 
money as silent auction and raffle items. 
The media underwrites extensive pro- 
motional coverage. 

But local volunteers are the heart of 
the race. 

"People in Manchester lcnow that to 
make something succeed," said John 
Hand of Hand Motors, "they have to 
really give their time, not just money." 

In 10 years, morę than 2,500 volun- 
teers have donated thousands of hours. 
For some, such as members of the Yer¬ 
mont Affiliate Race Committee, it 
means hundreds of hours planning, or- 
ganizing details and enlisting contrib- 
utors and sponsors. Others dedicate a 
few hours on race day and help at the 
awards ceremony. 

Although many of the volunteers are 
ąuite visible, others play significant roles 
behind the scenes. Dom Penge, owner of 
Manchester Carpet Care, volunteered to 
be posted at the Equinox Resort's British 
School of Falconry barn, where the 
course changes direction to take runners 
back to the finish at Hildene. This was 
the fourth year Penge ensured that racers 
and walkers madę the transition safely. 

Kathy Penge, Dom's wife, a teacher at 
Zioń Preschool, was responsible for a 
very different type of traffic control. For 
the safety of race participants, roads from 
the Equinox Hotel in the center of town 
to the Meadowlands are closed at certain 
times during the race, having a huge im- 
pact on traffic. For the fifth year, Kathy 
drove all the streets to map out routes. 
She organized other yolunteers and 
worked with law enforcement officials, 
including the Manchester police and the 
Bennington County Sheriffis Depart¬ 
ment, to minimize the inconvenience 
to travelers. 

"The town is so uplifted by the race," 
she said. "People stay involved from 
year to year, moving from one commit¬ 
tee to another. In a smali community 
like this, we all know somebody who is 
affected by breast cancer and understand 
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Vermont Lifes 

Guide to Fali Foliage 

by Charles W Johnson and Gale Lawrence 


Raise 

Alpacas 

on your land! 


An essential companion for fali travels. 
Noted Vermont naturalists describe each 
tree species and the aurumn colors they 
produce in easily referenced color-coded 
pages. Regional maps detail 65 walking 
tours and four driving tours. Illustrated 
with drawings by Adelaide Murphy and 
rich color photos. 96 pp., 7 x 7, softcover. 

BFFG550 $12.95 

Cali toll free:l-800455-3399 
Order on-line: 

www.VermontLifeCatalog.com 

Vermont Life Magazine 
6 Hałd win St., Montpelier, VT 05602 


South Stratford, Vermont 
(802)765-9639 

www.vermontalpacaco.com 


Vermont Alpaca 
Company 


They are 

rewarding & profitable 


The Vermont Pack Boat 
Light, Safe, Fast, Fun, Easy to Row 


Come Visit ótir N. Ferrisburgh Shop 
(802) 425-3926 • www.adirondack-guide-boat.com 


RACE FOR THE CURE 


the importance of working together to 
make a difference." 

U.S. Senator Patrick J. Leahy has been 
honorary co-chair for the past several races 
along with U.S. Senator James M. Jeffords 
and Dr. Hyman Muss of the University of 
Vermont's medical school. At pre-race cer- 
emonies, Leahy echoed Penge's sentiment: 
"Vermonters want to mind their own busi¬ 
ness, but they are always willing to help.... 
Fve heard from so many people that when 
you have a family member who has breast 
cancer you feel so alone. You come here 
and you know you're not alone." 

For Warren Kitzmiller of Montpelier, 
Leahy's message had deep personal 
meaning. Warren's wife, Karen, was a 
popular, highly respected woman who 
represented the Capital city in the 
Vermont House of Representatives. She 
was diagnosed with breast cancer in the 
fali of 1996, and each year after that 
Warren and Karen wallced together in 
the race. They had been planning to at- 
tend in 2001, but Karen died in late May 
of that year. As difficult as it was for 
him, Warren decided to go by himself. 

"There's a real camaraderie that devel- 
ops within the family of cancer victims 
and survivors and supporters," he said. 
"It's really a community that builds up; it's 
a sort of sorority that nonę of these women 
wanted to join." He was at the 2002 race 
to keep Karen's legacy alive, see her friends 
and support the people she associated with 
during her struggle with cancer. 

For the women and men competing in 
the 5-k races, the events were serious con- 
tests. As runners waited behind the start- 
ing linę, tension was high. With the crack 
of the starter's pistol, the pack surged for- 
ward, then gradually evolved into smaller 
groups, until lone runners pushed to cross 
the finish linę. 

The majority of the people registered 
were there for the 5-k walk. "There are 
race-walkers at the front of the pack who 
are there doing their gangly race-walking 
stride, but mostly it's just a paradę of peo¬ 
ple and there's an awful lot of happiness," 
Kitzmiller said. 

"It's a beautiful walk along the road," he 
said. "There are some gorgeous homes 
and you always look for the big shady 
trees. You look down the road, which is 
mostly level and straight, and there's a 
sea of heads bobbing along in front of you 
and a sea of faces behind you." 

Toddlers clutch fast to parents' hands. 
Some teenagers take the event seriously; 
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Green Mountain Homes 


FIND OUT MORĘ ABOUT THE DETAILS THAT MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE IN OUR UNIQUE TIMBER FRAME HOMES 


TIMBERPEG 

The Artisans ot Post & Beam. 


CALL 1-800-636-2424 to order our $18 design portfolio. 
www.timberpeg.com 


BROOKS H. BARRON 
REAL ESTATĘ 

1074 North Hollow Road, Rochester, Vermont 05767-9607 
802-767-3398 • fax 802-767-4669 
www.brooksbarron.com • barronre@together.net 


The Home Farm 

Brandon, Yermont 


Beautifully sited on 29 
acres in a lovely neigh- 
borhood of country 
estates is this circa- 
1860 homestead treas- 
ure, which has been 
completely renovated 
with superior materials 
and the very best finish 
work to be found. With 4,800 square feet, this lovely property 
features four or five bedrooms, three and one-half baths, a kitchen 
fit for a chef, spacious family room, billiards room, porch, sitting 
room with wet bar, pantry, mud room and an attached three-car 
garage. The sweeping Green Mountain views, giant shade trees 
and garden spaces are pleasing to behold. Located just one-half 
hour between Middlebury and Rutland. $875,000. 


others just think it 7 s fun to hang out with 
friends. Follcs over 80 outdo the speed 
and stamina of some of the younger par- 
ticipants. Teams from companies, hos- 
pitals and many other groups from 
around the State were 
conspicuous in a rain- 
bow of bright T-shirts 
that distinguished 
them from individuals 
wearing the official 
race shirts. 

Among the race's 
traditions are the pre- 
printed signs pinned on 
participants' shirts. 

"Almost everyone 
has a sign and you al- 
ways end up reading 
them/' said Kitzmiller. 

"They say Tn celebra- 
tion of my mom/ or Tn 
memory of Grammy so 
and so/ or Tn memory of my aunt.' 
Everyhody is there for a reason. Everybody 
is there hecause of a particular person they 
know who has been hit with breast cancer. 
And it's thousands on thousands of specific 
reasons.... You realize how many fami- 


lies have been touched by the disease." 

Kitzmiller recalled how difficult it was 
for him when he had to change from 
wearing an "In celebration of" sign to 
one that was "In memory of" Karen: 

"There can be sadness 
mixed in, but it's still a 
celebration — a cele¬ 
bration of the fight 
against the disease." 

Among the vibrant 
hues, one dominates. 
Women who are 
breast cancer sur- 
vivors stand out in the 
crowd in T-shirts and 
caps in bright pinie, 
the signature color of 
the fight against breast 
cancer. For Laura 
Cobb, a wallcer who is 
a teacher at Grafton 
Elementary School 
and a three-time cancer survivor, wear¬ 
ing pink had personal significance that 
went far beyond her own battle. Her 
mother is also a breast cancer survivor ; 
two aunts were victims. Her husband 
died of cancer. 


Cobb represented another manifesta- 
tion of the community spirit that perme- 
ates the Race for the Cure. To demonstrate 
their support, without her knowledge 
Cobb's fellow teachers wrote such com- 
pelling letters to the Komen affiliate that 
she was selected as the 2002 Survivor of 
the Year. So she wouldiTt have to be at the 
event alone, about a dozen "Grafton 
Gals"— teachers, family members and 
friends — joined in her walk. Parents of 
students madę arrangements so their chil- 
dren could be the first to congratulate 
Cobb when she crossed the finish linę. 

There were nearly 250 survivors in the 
2002 event, each winning admiration 
and respect from the crowd for her pub- 
lic and personal courage as she completed 
the course. 

"As you can imagine," Cobb said, "it 
was a very emotional day. At the end, 
when all the survivors came together at 
the front of the tent and waved our pink 
handkerchiefs, seeing how many of us 
there were was very powerful." 


Susan Day Fuller is a writer who lives in 
South Burlington. Photographer Kevin 
Bubriski lives in Shaftsbury. 


" /Ve heard from so many 
people that when you have 
a family member 
who has breast cancer 
you feel so alone. 

You come here and you 
know you're not alone." 

— Senator Patrick J. Leahy 
Co-chair, Race for the Cure 
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Green Mountain Homes 
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m Saffire Mortgage, Inc. 



Your Vermont Mortgage Center 

1193 South Brownell Road, Professional Mortgage Brokers 
Suitę 20 Williston VT 05495 in 

(888) 383-0633 or VT, MN, MD, CO, MT, 

www.Saffiremortgage.com WY, AK, CT, MA 



ENLIGHTENED TRADITION 



REAL ESTATE 

25 Main Street, 
Stowe, Vermont 05672 
802-253-7358 
carlsonrealestateinc.com 


A premier property on 43 acres of groomed 
forest, impeccably landscaped lawns, beautiful 
gardens, orchard, pine plantation. pool and ten- 
nis. Sweeping 180° viewsof Mt. Mansfield, 
the Green Mountains and the valley below. 
Featured in US and Canadian design maga- 
zines. The exquisite five bedroom residence 
reflects the architecfs careful attention to the 
New England vemacular. Sunfilled rooms, 
soaring spaces, European hearth, 3 fireplaces. 
chef s kitchen and all the amenities you would 
expect in a country estate. Designed and 
constructed to the highest standards with the 
latest technology. S2,700,000 

Exclusive Agent, Ellen Thorndike 


Custom Designed House & Barn Frames 
Authentically joined in the Yermont Tradition 



LIBERTY 

HEAD 

POST 6 BEAM 

Cali 802-434-2120 

or send $5 for our complete 
design portfolio. 

P.O. Box 68-V /,/ 

Huntington, VT 05462 / 

www.libertyheadpostandbeam.com 


CASPIAN LAKĘ FARMHOUSE. 

This 5 bedroom, 2 bath home has had extensive 
updating. Informal LR/dining area w/wood- 
stove hook-up & brick hearth, formal dining 
room, formal LR w/fireplace, MBR suitę 
w/fireplace, many additional rooms. Covered 
front porch. House w/5.9 acres & 50' ROW to 
lakę $475,000. House w/5.9 acres, 2.2 acres with 326’ of sandy beach 
lakefront, boathouse, dock & raft $850,000. #2050L Cali Greensboro. 

UNIQUE Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 

Burkę Office: 3965 VT Rt. 114, East Burkę, VT 05832, 
802-467-3939, e-mail realvt@earthlink.net 
Hardwick Office: RO. Box 1118, Hardwick, VT 05843, 

_ 802-472-3338, < mail w its nre 5)togethernet. 

REAL ESTATE Greensboro Office: RO. Box 158, Greensboro, VT 05841, 
802-533-7077, e-mail wags@together.net. 
www.northernvtrealestate.com 




—wm— 

Champlain Valley Properties 
Midvthomes.com • maxeaton@mac.com 


Middlebury Convenience & Tradition 

This handsome, spaciousTimberpeg post and beam 
home in a quiet wooded setting features cathedral 
ceilings, a tieldstone fireplace, deck, porch and 
patio and plenty of space for family and friends. This 
impressive home on 2.2 acres is a unique combina- 
tion of modern amenities and traditional design. 
Whether raising a family or rętiring to the Green Mountain State, this special 
Middlebury property beckons. For a private showing, cali Max today! $479,500 

Cali Max Eaton at (800) 545-8380 



Happiness is ouming a 
B&B or Country Inn in Yermont 


Leave the stresses of daily life hehind. 

HOSPITALITY CONSULTANTS 


with over 40 years experience can help 
you ful fili your dream. 

We specialize in Yermont Hospitality 
Properties, B&Bs, Country Inns & Restaurants 


www. hospitality consultants. com 
or toll free 888-362-5007 
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Calendar o f S u m me R E V E 2V ~r s 


Compiled foyJuDY Powell and Carolan Batchelder 


Notę: Ali clates are incluswe. Because the listings 
were compiled last spring, there may be changes 
in limes ordates. Cali organizers to confirm. For 
information about Yermont, contact the Vennont 
Department ofTourism and Marketing, 6 Baldwin 
St ., Drawer 33, Montpelier, VT05633-1301, tel. 
1-800-VERMONT, oruisit local information 
booths. To submit euents, contact the Vermont De¬ 
partment ofTourism and Marketing. For morę in¬ 
formation about a particular event, cali the phone 
number in the euent listing. The area codę for all 
Vermont telephones is 802. For an updated euents 
calendar, uisil www. VermontVacation.com. 


/ "hrcn^gh t/ie 
Sectson 

Adamant Musie SchooL Concerts, art exhibits, 
theater. Cali for tirnes. (800) 708-9297. 

• July 10-13, 17-20: Camelot. 

• July 13-Aug. 8: Piano concerts. 

• July 24-27: Alice in Wonderland. 

• Aug. 7-10; 14-17: Twelfth Night. 

Adams Farm, Wilmington. 464-3762. 

• July 2-Oct. 25: Aftemoon Tea. 

• July 2-Oct. 31: Bon-Fire Parties. 

• July 4: Farmin’ for the Fourth. 

• July 18; Aug. 14: Locals’ Day. Local kids get in 

free with a paying adult. 

• Aug. 9: Rusty DeWees as The Logger. 

• Aug. 16: Dairy Goat Day. 

Art On Main, Bristol. Openings the first Sat. of 
each month from 3-3 p.m. with artists on hand. 
453-4032. 

• June: Anna Fugaro, painter and collage artist; 

Minii McGee, jewelry designer and filmmaker. 

• July: Patty LeBon Herb, painter; Kate Arm- 

strong, sculptor and textile artist. 

• Aug.: Ellen Spring, fiher artist; David Dorman, 
ceramist. 

Avalon Inn and Spa, Island Pond. 723-5470. 

• June 9-11,23-25; July 13-15;Aug. 18-20: Hiking 

and yoga outdoor retreats for women. 

• July 27-29; Aug. 25-27: Kayaking and yoga 

outdoor adventures for women. 

Barre Opera House. 7:30 p.m. 476-8188. 

• June 7: Old World, New World; Vt. Philharmonic 

concert. 

• June 20-28: Tlie Magie Fiu te, Mozart Opera. 

• July 5: Miss Vcrmont Scholarship Pageant. 

• July 12: Pops Concert. 

• July 24: The New Hollywood String Quartet. 
Bennington Center for the Arts. Tues.-Sun., 

11 a.m.-5 p.m. 442-7158. 

• June 14-Dec. 24: The Spirit of Native America. 

• June 15-Aug. 24: An of the Animal Kingdom VIII. 

• Aug. 30-Dec. 24: Impressions of New England. 



Rockingham 
Old Home Days, 
Transpo 2003 
Festiyal 

Celebrate RockinghanTs 250th 
birthday at the Rockingham Old 
Home DaysTTranspo Festival in Bel- 
lows Fal Is August 1 -3. 

Events include: 

• Friday, August 1 : Evening Street 
dance. 

• Saturday, August 2: 

10 a.m.-4 p.m.: Caboose Corner 
Model Railroad and Railroadiana 
Show and the Green Mountain 
Chapter of the National Truck His- 
torical Society's Antique Truck 
Show at the Bellows Falls Union 
High School. 

1 1 a.m. and 2 p.m.: Excursion 
train rides on the Green Mountain 
Flyer. 

Evening performers: The Stock- 
well Brothers. 

9:30 p.m.: Fireworks. 

• Sunday, August 3: 

3 p.m.: Annual pilgrimage to the 
historie Rockingham Meeting 
House. 

There will also be sidewalk sales, 
concerts, vendors and plenty of 
food and entertainment. 

Free shuttle buses will be provided 
from the high school to the down- 
town events. For morę information: 
463-4280 or e-mail gfrcc.org. 


Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 10 a.m - 
5 p.m. 457-2355. 

• June 7. Heirloom Seed Day. 

• July 4: Old Vermont Fourth. 

• July 19: Cow Appreciation Day. 

• Aug. 10: Antiąue Tractor Day. 

• Aug. 23: Childrens Day. 

Brown Library Art Gallery, Sterling College, 
Craftsbury Common. 9 a.m.-9 p.m. 525-3041. 

• Mar. 14-May 14: Lucien Day: Retrospective. 

• May 14-Sept. 3: G.R.A.C.E. (Grass Roots Art and 
Community Effort) Paintings. 

Circus Smirkus Summer Tour. Cali for times. 
533-7443. 

• June 29; Aug. 16-17: Circus Barn, Greensboro. 

• July 1-2: Mayo Field, Sto we. 

• July 4-6: Technology Park, So. Burlington. 

• July 8-9: Manchester Rec. Field. 

• Aug. 13-15: Montpelier II.S. 

Dorset Playhouse. Tues., Thurs. & Fri., 8 p.m.; 
Wed., 2 & 8 p.m.; Sat., 4 & 8:30 p.m.; Sun., 3 
p.m. 867-5777. 

• June 12-21: Little Women. 

• June 26-July 12: Sherlock Holmes and the 

Curse of the Sign ofFour. 

• July 17-Aug. 9. Appointment with Death. 

• Aug. 14-Sept. 6: The Foreigner. 

Fletchcr Farm School for the Arts and Crafts, 
Ludlow. Workshops, Sat. & Sun., 9:30 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m. 228-8770. 

• June 7-8: Needlefelting Wild Characters. 

Green Mountain Horse Association, So. 

Woodstock. Cali for events. 457-1509. 

Hildene, Manchester. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 362-1788. 

• June 14-15: Antiąue and Classic Car Show, 8 a.m. 

• June 29: Children s Day. 

• July 27: Komen Vt. Race for the Cure. 5K 

run/walk. 

• Aug. 1-3: Southern Vt. Art and Craft Festiyal. 
Lakę Champlain Maritime Museum, Ver- 

gennes. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 475-2022. 

• June 1: Kids’ Maritime and Musie Festiyal. 

• June 14: Burlington Shipyard Open House, 5 p.m. 

• July 5-6: Smali Boat Festiyal. 

• Aug. 9: Traditional Maritime Skills Day. Burling¬ 
ton Shipyard and King Street Ferry Dock. 

• Aug. 23-24: Rabble in Arms: Carleton s Raid at 
Vergennes & Basin Harbor. 

Montshire Museum of Science, Norwich. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. 649-2200. 

• Thm June 22: Hear Here: Listening with Eyes 
and Ears. Exhibit on sound. 

• July 9-Oct. 1: The Science World of Sports 
Point CounterPoint Chamber Players. (Iham- 

ber musie concerts. 7:30 p.m. 247-8467. 

• June 28; Aug. 1: Salisbury Congregational Church. 

• July 9, 22: Middlebury College Ctr. for the 

Performing Arts. 

Rochester Chamber Musie Society. Federated 
Church. Sundays, 4 p.m.; pre-concert talks, 

3:30 p.m. 7674012. 
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• June 29: Violinist Soovin Kim. 

• Juty 12: Bach Bash, 7 p.m., Hancock Town Hall. 

• Juty 13: Trio for oboe, bassoon and piano. 

• Juty 20: Marguerite Schenkman, violinist; Peter 

Schenkman, cellist and Cynthia Huard, pianist. 

• Aug. 24: Edgar Schenkman Memoriał Concert. 
Rokeby Museum, Ferrisburgh. 877-3406. 

• June 15: Fathers Day Hike, 2 p.m. 

• Juty 12: Presenting Mr. Frederick Douglass, 2 p.m. 

• Aug. 17: Pie & Ice Cream Social, 1 p.m. 
Shelbume Museum. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 985-3346. 

• May 17-Oct. 26: Art of the Needle: 100 Master- 
piece Quilts. Also, From Soup to Nuts: Prepar- 
ing and Presenting Food, 1700-1830. 

• June 5-8: Classic Auto & Transportation Festival. 

• Juty 4-Oct. 26: Red, White, and Blue: American 

Patriotic Images. 

• Juty 12-13: Native American Intertribal Pow-Wow. 

• Juty 25-27: Art and Craft Festival. 

• Aug. 1-Oct. 26: From Goodnight Moon to Art 
Dog: The World of Clement, Edith, and 
Thacher Hurd. 

Stowe Tlieatre Guild. Cali for events. 253-3961. 
Tamarack Gallery, East Craftsbury. Thurs.-Sat., 
1-5 p.m. & by appointment. 525-3041. 

• May 24-July 5: EARTH. Artists’ reception, May 
24, 4-6 p.m. 

• Juty 10-Aug. 2: WATER. Artists’ reception, Juty 

7, 4-6 p.m. 

• Aug. 7-30: AIR. Artists’ reception, Aug. 8, 4-6 p.m. 
Vergennes Opera House. Cali for events. 

877-6737. 

Vermont Mozart Festival. Concerts. Cali for 
times. 862-7352. 

• July 13, 19, 26; Aug. 2: Inn at Shelbume Farms. 

• July 15, 22: UVM Recital Hall. 

• July 17: Grand Isle Lakę House. 

• July 18: Basin Harbor Club, Vergennes. 

• July 20, 27; Aug. 3: Vt. Teddy Bear Factory. 

Also, Trapp Family Lodge Meadow, Stowe. 

• Juty 24: Kingsland Bay State Park, Ferrisburgh. 

• July 25: Snów Farm Vineyard and Winery, 

So. Hero. 

• July 29: St. Michael s College, Colchester. 

• July 31: Knoll Farm, Waitsfield. 

• Aug. 1: Coachyard, Shelbume Famis. 

Vermont State Craft Centers. Clay & craft edu- 

cation workshops and exhibits. Frog Hollow, 
Middlebury, 388-3177; Manchester, 362-3321; 
Burlington, 863-6458. 

• July 25-26: Courtyard Sale. 10 a.m., Middlebury. 

• Aug. 1-Oct. 26: National Exhibition of Exquisite 
Pillows, with fumiture by Steve Holman and oil 
paintings by Kate Gridley and Julie Albright. 
Mon.-Sat., 9:30 a.m.; Sun., 11 a.m., Middlebury. 
Reception, Aug. 8, 5:30 p.m. 

Vermont State Historie Sites. 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Cali for additional events: 828-3051. 
www.HistoricVermont.org. 

• June 4: Jeffrey Brace: African Boy, Slave, Revolu- 

tionary War Soldier. 7 p.m., Hubbardton. 

• June 4: The Flora of the Notch. 4 p.m., 

Coolidge, Plymouth. 

• June 7-8: Vermont Days. Free admission to all 

state-owned historie sites. 

• June 8: Bluebird House Workshop. 2 p.m., 

Chimney Point, Addison. 

• June 14: Flag Day. Hubbardton Battlefield. 

• June 14: Early-bird Naturę Walk. 9 a.m., Mount 

Independence, Orwell. 

• June 15: Burgoyne s Northern Campaign. 2 

p.m.. Hubbardton. 

• June 15-Oct. 12: Sunday aftemoon specials. 

Hands-on Native American activities. 2 p.m., 
Chimney Point, Addison. 

• July 4: Calvin Coolidge Birthday Celebration. 

Noon, Plymouth Notch. 
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Ryegate 
Heritage Day 


The 5th Annual Ryegate Heritage 
Day will take place on August 9 from 
9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. in Ryegate Corner. 

The day will have a 19th century 
theme and include a CiviI War 
encampment and skirmishes, a sheep 
dog demonstration, heritage animals, 
horse-drawn rides, highland dancers, 
a piper, concerts, and exhibits (rug 
braiding, agriculture, historical m i I i - 
tary equipment, granite industry, Rye¬ 
gate Historical Society). Admission is 
$10 per car. 

Join in the fun of an old-time barn 
dance with string band and caller from 
7:30-10:30 p.m. Admission to the 
dance is free. 

Alcohol and pets prohibited. For 
morę information cali 584-4647 or visit 
www.geocities.com/ryegateheritage/. 

• July 5-Aug. 30: Sat. Aftemoon Hikes into Histo- 

ry. 1 p.m., Mount Independence, Orwell. 

• July 11, 18: Musie on the Mount. 7 p.m., Mount 

Independence, Orwell. 

• Aug. 13: An Evening to Remember. Visit with 
costumed personalities from Chimney Point s 
past. 6 p.m., Addison. 

• Aug. 16: Vermonter Days. Free admission for 
Vt. residents to all state-owned historie sites. 

• Aug. 16-17: Bennington Battle Weekend, Ben- 
nington Battle Monument. 

• Aug. 17: Geology Hike. 2 p.m., Mount Indepen¬ 
dence, Orwell. 

Yermont Symphony Orchestra Concerts. 

7:30 p.m. (800) VSO-9293- 

• June 14: Southern Vt. Arts Ctr, Manchester, 8 p.m. 

• June 27: Middlebury College Alumni Stadium. 

• June 28: Quechee Polo Grounds, 8 p.m. 

• July 2: Hildene Meadowlands, Manchester. 

• July 3: Gnifton Ponds. 

• July 4: Shelbume Famis. 

• July 6: Trapp Family Meadow, Stowe. 

• July 12: Sugarbush Resort, Warren. 

Warebrook Contemporary Musie Fest. 754- 

6631 

• July 11: Irasburg Town Hall, 6-7:30 p.m. recep- 

tion/art exhibit; 7:30 p.m. concert. 

• July 12: Goodrich Memoriał Library, Newport. 

noon lecture/concert. Newport United 
Church, 2:30 p.m. song recital. Haskell Opera 
House, Derby Linę, 7:30 p.m. concert. 


• July 13: Irasburg Town Hall, noon concert fol- 

lowed by box luncheon. 

Weston Play house. Tues.-Sat., 8:30 p.m.: Wed. 

& Sat., 3 p.m.; Sun., 7:30 p.m. 82 1-5288 

• June 19-28: Moming’s at Senen. 

• June 26-July 13: Fully Committed. 

• July 3-26: Hello, Doiły! 

• July 29-Aug. 24: Pump Boys and Dinettes. 

• July 31-Aug. 16: Ragtime. 

• Aug. 21-30: Private Lines. 

Specicil 

E<verxts 

JUNE 


5-8: Enosburg Falls Dairy Fest. Paradę, food, 
morę. Thurs. & Fri., 5 p.m.; Sat., 9 a.m.; Sun., 

10 a.m. 933-8891. 

7: Burlington Community land Trust's Raise 
the Roof. Musie, food, dancing, silent auction. 
5:30 p.m., Shelbume Farms. 862-6244. Big 
Splash River and Arts Festival. Environmen- 
tal exliibits, musie, morę. 10 a.m., Wilder Pie¬ 
nie Area, Wliite River Jct. 333-3549. 

13- 15: Quechee Hot Air Balloon Fest. & Crafts 
Fair. Fri., 3 p.m.; Sat. & Sun., 6 a.m. & 6 p.m. 
295-7900. 

14: Showcase of Agriculture. 11 a.m., Vt. Mor¬ 
gan Horse Assoc., Shelbume. 4254065 Book 
Sale, Bakę Sale and Flea Market. 10 a.m.. 
Yershire Town Center. 6854319. 

14- 15: Ethan Allen Days. 10 a.m., Sunderland. 
362 - 2100 . 

20- 22: Green Mountain Chew Chew Food 
Festiwal. 40 booths showcasing Vt. food pro- 
ducers, restaurants. 11 a.m., Waterfront Park. 
Burlington. 864-6674. 

21: Fairlee Public Library Book & Yard Sale. 

9 a.m. 3334716. 

21- 22: Vt. HLstory Expo 2003- Statewide her¬ 
itage festival. 140 local liistorical society* & 
museum exliibits; Sat. paradę; Sun. box lunch 
auction; childrens activities; Revolutionary, 
Civil and Korean War living history encamp- 
ments; perfomiances; animals; genealog)* cen¬ 
ter; book signings; craft show; antiąue agricul- 
tural eąuipment exhibits; morę. Tunbridge fair- 
grounds. 479-8500 (see page 8.) 

25-27: Stampede Toward the Cure for Cystic 
Fibrosis. Yard sale, silent auction, 
country/oldies dance. karaoke contest, morę. 
Bristol. 453-3952. 


JULY 

4: Statewide Independence Day Celebra- 
tions. See local listings. 

5: Yershire Day Fair. Fire truck rides & games 
for kids, hayrides, horseshoes. bakę & book 
sale, quilt display and raftle, exhibits, food. 
morę. Country auction, 1 p.m.; chicken BBQ. 
3-6 p.m.; Street dance, 6-9 p.m. Fireworks at 
dusk. 10 a.m., town center. 6854319. 

9-Aug. 10: Summer Festival Horse Show. 
Wed.-Sun.. 84 p.m., Harold Beebe Farm, East 
Dorset. 4964878. 

9-Aug. 11 : Stowe Free Library łkx>k Sale. 

253-6145. 

11-13: Stoweflake Hot .Air Balloon Fest. 
Launches: Fri. & Sat., 6:30 p.m.; Sat. & Sun.. 
6:30 a.m. Stoweflake Resort, Stowe. 253-7355. 
12: Craftsbury Co milion Antiąues & Uniąues 
Fest. 100 vendors. Musie. food, appraiser. 10 
a.m., on the common. 655-0006. Champlain 
Yalley Kennel Club Dog Show*. 8 a.m.. 














Champlain Valley Expo, Essexjct. 879-6168. 
Dorsct Antiąues Show. 8 a.m., village green. 
(207) 767-3967. Dover Free Library's Gar¬ 
den Tour. 9 a.m. 348-7488. 

12-13: SolarFest: Musie Festival and Sustain- 
able Futurę Fair. Performances, workshops, 
exhibitors, food, crafts, morę. 9 a.m., Green 
Mountain College, Poultney. 235-2866. 

R.A.V.E. Car Show & Flea Market. 9 a.m., Vt. 
State Fairgrounds, Rutland. 459-2274. Windsor 
Heritage Days. Festival with costumed period 
interpreters. 10 a.m., Old Constitution House. 
672-3773. 

13: Green Mountain Dog Club Ali Breed Dog 
Show & Obedience Trial. 8 a.m., Champlain 
Valley Expo, Essexjct. 879-6168. 

17: Midnight Madness Celebration. Games, 
musie, dancing, snacks, sketch artist, potteiy 
and country decor sale. 7 p.m.-midnight, Ben- 
nington Potters. (800) 205-8033- 

17- 20: Festival of Liturgy & Art. 9 a.m., 

St. James Episcopal Church, Woodstock. 
457-1727. 

18- 19: Vt. Brewers Festival. Nearly 100 craft 
beers. Fri., 6 p.m.; Sat., noon, Burlington’s 
Waterfront Park. 244-6828. North Hero 
Antiąue Show & Sale. 10 a.m., Elem. Sch. 
372-5357 

18-20: Mountain Winę Festival. Cortina Inn and 
Killington area restaurants. 773-4181. 

19: Old Fashioned Iee Cream Social 1 p.m., 
Black River Academy Museum. 228-5050. Unit¬ 
ed Church of Irasburg Fair. Crafts, musie, 
food, auction, 11 a.m.; chicken BBQ, 3:30 p.m.; 
paradę, 7 p.m.; morę. 10 a.m., on the common. 
754-6583 Newbury s Cracker Barrel Bazaar 
and Craft Fair. Connecticut River cruises, 
children s games, musie, pony rides, food. 9 
a.m., on the common. 866-5580. 

21: Bethel Flea Market. 9 a.m., common. Rain 
datę: July 22. 234-5588. 

22: Great Brandon Auction. 4 p.m.; preview, 

2 p.m., Central Park. 247-6401. 

25-26: Troy Summerfest. Arts & crafts, antiques, 
morę. Fri., 7:30 p.m. concert; Sat., 10 a.m., 
Riverbcnd B&B. 744-9991. 

25-27: Barre Homecoming Days. Festival with 
musie, food. games, vendors, paradę. Fri., 5:30 
p.m.; Sat., aU day. 476-0292. 

26: Rutland Region Ethnic Festival. Food, 
entertainment and cultural activities from 
around the world. 10 a.m. 773-9380. Peacham 
Library Antiąues Show & Sale. Morę than 
30 dcalers. Elem. Sch. 592-3366. 

27: Antiąues Appraisal Day. Noon, Tunbridge 
fairgrounds. 889-5528. 


AUGUST 


2: Blueberry Fest. 1 p.m.. Grand View Winery, 

East Calais 156-7012. 

2-10: Phlox Fcstival. Nearly 50 varieties in 
bloom. Door prizes, tea, tours, morę. Perennial 
Pleasures Nursery, E. Hardwick. 472-5104. 

3: International Car Show. 10 a.m.; regis., 8 
a.m.-noon. No. Country H.S., Newport. 
334-6079. 

9: Brandon Yard Sale Day. 10 a.m. 247-6401. 
Latino Festival. Musie, dancing, activities. 
Burlington City Hall Park. 864-0123. 

10: Carman Brook Mapie & Dairy Farm Open 
House. 1 p.m.. Highgate Springs. 868-2347. 
15-17. 22-2 t Killington Renaissance FestivaL 
Musie, dance, performances, food, festivities. 
Fri. cvening; Sat. &. Sun.. 11 a.m. 773-4181. 

16: Green Mountain Woodcarvers 
Show/Sale. 9 a ni.. People s Academy. Mor- 


risville. 223-7929. Refuge Wildlife Festival. 
Conservation exhibits, demonstrations, presen- 
tations, tours. 10 a.m., Missisąuoi Wildlife 
Refuge, Swanton. 868-4781. 

21: Tyson Ladies Aid Bazaar. Collectibles, BBQ, 
quilt niffle, book sale, morę. 10 a.m., Tyson 
church. 259-3543. 

30-31: Southern Vt. Garlic & Herb Fest. 50 

food and craft vendors. 10 a.m., Wilmington. 
368-7147. 


Suppers, Etc- 


JUNE 


8: Brownsville Roast Beef Supper. 4-6 p.m., 
Community Church. 484-5944. 

14: Brandon Ice Cream Social. 3 p.m., Central 
Park. 247-0228. 

25; July 23; Aug. 23: Richmond Congregation- 
al Church Suppers. 5:30 p.m. 434-2053. 

28: Dummerston Ctr. Strawberry Supper. 

5-7 p.m., Grange Hall. 257-0815. Waterbury 
Strawberry Festival. Dinner and desserts. 

5-7 p.m., Congregational Church. 244-8951. 

So. Londonderry Strawberry Supper. 

5:30 p.m., First Baptist Church. 824-3844. East 
Bethel Strawberry Festival. 5, 6, 7, 7:30 
p.m., Middle Branch Grange Hall. 763-7093- 


JULY 


10; Aug. 14: Greensboro Bend Chicken Pie 
Suppers. 5, 6, 7 p.m., St. Michael s Parish Hall. 
472-5711. 

12, 26; Aug. 9, 23: Brownsville Baked Bean 
and Salad Suppers. 5-7 p.m., Grange Hall. 
484-7285. 

18: Cracker Barrel Chicken Pie Supper. 4:30- 
7 p.m., Newbury Congregational Church. 
866-5540. 

26: So. Ix)ndonderry Church Supper. 

5:30 p.m., First Baptist Church. 824-3844. 


AUGUST 


9: North Ferrisburgh LobsterFest. 4:30 p.m., 
United Methodist Church. 425-3020. 

23: So. Londonderry Church Supper. 5:30 
p.m., First Baptist Church. 824-3844. 


Arts Mwsic 

(See also Through the Season) 


JUNE 

June: Affirmations: A Father/Son Exhibit 

Paintings by Roderick A. Wells and photographs 
by his son Christopher. Reception, June 7, 3-5 
p.m. Catamount Arts, St. Johnsbury. 748-2600. 

2- July 11: Northern Vt. Artist Association Juried 

Art Show. Morę than 100 works. 10 a.m., Bryan 
Memoriał Art Gallery, Jeffersonville. 899-1106. 

3- 7: Vermont International Choir Festival. 
Chorał musie with the VSO. 9 a.m., Trapp Fam¬ 
ily Lodge Meadow, Stowe. 862-2200. 

5-8: Stroili ng of the Heifers (See our article on 
page 52). 258-3992. 

6: Night of Indian Opera. 8 p.m.; auction & fes- 
tival of desserts. 7 p.m.. College of St. Joseph, 
Rutland. 773-5900. 

l*ł Saturday Night Fever at Riley Rink. Danc¬ 
ing. prizes. 6:30 p.m., Riley Rink at Hunter Park, 
Manchester Ctr. 362-0150. Guilford Chorał 



PO Box 1540. Lakę Placid. NY 12946 
518-946-7583 

www.adirondacklean-tos.com 


essejtr capoLas 



Handcrafted of high (juality 
red and white cedar. 
Many stylcs and sizes available. 
Custom built to suit your needs. 

Cali or write for a frcc color 
brochure, or visit us 
on the web at: 
www.csscxcu|x>las.com 

4,5 Plains Road 
Essex, CT 06426 
1-800-8194138 
Fax: (860) 767-8,548 


Snorkel Wood-Fired Hot Ttibs 


HALF THE COST 

of Piast ic 
Spaś! 



LOW-COST 
WOODHEAT! 

• Utterly RELAXI.NG - Practical, pleasurable way to unwind 

• 100% W00D Tub - Naturally beautiful Western Red Cedar 

• I NDERWATER Wood Stove - lngenious, high-efficiency 

• Super AFF0RDABLE - Starting under $1,900. pennies to heat 

• NO Electric, NO Plumbing - Hassle-free enjoyment ANYWHERE 

• 10 Models & Many Optiuns - Covers, hydro jets, gas/electric 
heaters available 


Mail this coupon or CALL TOLL FREE 

1 - 800 - 962-6208 

free 
sale 

^Uoc; 


□YES! Rush me facts on 
SNORKEL Wood-Fired Hot ftibs 
including current SALE! 




Nanu* 
Address _ 


■ City/Siate/Zip _■ 

. Snorkel Wood-Fired Hot hibs, Dept. VT036A , 
* ii (i (uli \ve South, Seattle, WA., 98108 www.snorkd.com 1 
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SUMMER 2003 * 








































Jazz & Potluck. Potluck, 6:45 p.m.; concert, 8 
p.m., Community Church. 257-1961. 

26- Aug. 14: South Royalton Community Band 
Concerts on the Green. Tliurs., 7:30 p.m. 
Rain site: Church on the Green. 234-6400. 

27- 29: Vt. Quilt FestłvaL Morę than 400 quilts. 9 
a.m., Norwich Univ., Northfield. 485-7092. 

28- 29: Cider Hill Gardens & Gallery Open 
House. Sculpture show, paintings & prints, 
display gardens, plants & shrubs. 10 a.m., 
Windsor. 674-6825. 


JULY 


I- Aug. 2: Yellow Barn Musie Fest. Putney. 

387-6637. 

3-5: Rodgers and Hammerstein’s Oklahoma! 
7:30 p.m.; Sunday matinee, 2 p.m., Chandler 
Center for the Arts, Randolph. 728-9878. 

4: Army Band Concert. 8 p.m., Smugglers’ 
Notch, Jeffersonville. 338-3480. 

5: Society of Vt. Craftsmen Arts & Crafts Fest. 
10 a.m., Fletcher Farm Sch., Ludlow. 228-8770. 
Burklyn Arts Council Craft Fair. Morę than 
50 juried artists. 10 a.m., Bandstand Park, Lyn- 
donville. 626-5770. 

10- Sept. 21: Manchester Musie Festival’s Sum- 
mer Series Concerts. Thursdays, 8 p.m., 
Southern Vt. Arts Center, Manchester. 362-1956. 

II- 13: Basin Bluegrass Fest. Fri., 1 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., 
9 a.m., Basin Road, east of Brandon. 247-3275. 
Kaleidoscope Fest Meet artisans, see kaleido- 
scopes. Fri., 3 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., noon. Stowe Craft 
Gallery. Demonstrations on Sunday. 253-7677. 

11- 25: Summer Sounds in Depot Park. Fri. 
concerts. 7 p.m., Rutland. 773-9380. 

18: Cracker Barrel Fiddlers’ Contest. 8 p.m., 
on the common, Newbury. 866-5580. 

18- 19: Introduction to Architectural Photog- 
raphy. Workshop with Daniel Doz. 9 a.m., 
Chaplin Hall, Norwich University, Northfield. 
674-6752. 

19: Stowe Street Arts Festival. Art, fine crafts, 
food. 10 a.m., Waterbury. 244-8300. A Gather- 
ing of Artisans. Juried craft fair and silent auc- 
tion, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Chicken BBQ, 4:30-6:30 
p.m. next door at United Methodist Church by 
advance sales only. Rte. 15, across from Joe’s 
Pond Public Beach, West Danville. 684-3896. 

19- Aug. 17: Marlboro Musie Festival’s Con- 
certs. Fri.-Sat., 8:30 p.m.; Sun., 2:30 p.m., Per- 
sons Aud., Marlboro College. 254-2394. 

25-27; Aug. 1-3: Footprints. An original 
dance/theater performance by Carol Langstaff s 
FLOCK Dance Troupe. 6:30 p.m., Star Mtn. 
Amphitheater, Sharon. 7654454. 

26: Bill Cosby at Riley Rink. Uve performance. 
Hunter Park, Manchester Ctr. 362-0150. The 
Butties, Beatles Tribute Band. 8 p.m., Wind- 
ham Golf Club. 875-2517. 

27-Aug. 1 : Ballroom Vermont. Dance camp 
for grown-ups. Killington Grand Hotel. 

(8(X)) 242-8785. 


AUGUST 


1-17. Vt. Festival of the Arts. A celebration of 
visual Sc performing arts, workshops, festivi- 
ties, kids’ events. Locations in the Mad River 
Valley, Waitsfield. 496-7907. 

9-10: Art in the Park Festival. 10 a.m., Main St. 

Park, Rutland. 775-0356. 

23: Pianist Michael Amowitt. 7:30 p.m., 
Haskell Opera House, Derby Linę. 873-3022. 
23-Sept. 1: Arts & Fine Crafts Festival. 

Morę than 300 exhibitors. 11 a.m., Stratton 
Mountain Resort. 297-22(K). 


30-31: Mad River Valley Craft Fair. 100 juried 
artisans, musie, food. 10 a.m., Kenyon’s Field, 
Waitsfield. 496-7907 Guilford Labor Day 
Weekend Festival. Concerts. Sat., 7:30 p.m.; 
Sun., 2 p.m., Guilford Organ Barn. 257-1961. 

Owtdoors 

Sfyorts 

(See also Through the Season) 


JUNE 


1: Teenie’s Handicapped Fishing Derby & 
Open House. 10 a.m., Teenie s Tiny Poultry 
Farm, Chittenden. 773-2637. Covered Bridges 
Half Marathon. 10:15 a.m., Quechee Gorge 
Village. 457-3555. 

7: Family Bike Festival. Four riding courses and 
bike safety checks, musie, food, prizes. 9 a.m.-l 
p.m., Catamount Family Center, Williston. 655- 
0006. Kids’ Fishing Derby. Ages 15 and 
under participate for prizes. 8 a.m., Mac’s Bend 
Rd., Swanton. 868-4781. Martial Arts Chal¬ 
lenge. 9 a.m., Crossett Brook Middle Sch., 
Duxbury. 244-7277. Champ Ride Vt. 10, 25, 
50, 70, or 100 mi. Vt. Cares fundraising bike 
ride throughout Addison County, Ferrisburgh. 
6:30 a.m. 863-2437. 

14-16: LCI Father’s Day Fishing Derby. 

Begins Sat., 12 a.m; ends Mon., 6 p.m., Lakę 
Champlain. 862-7777. 

21: Ascutney Mountain 5K Challenge and 3K 
Run/Walk. 9 a.m., Brownsville. 674-5101. 


JULY 


20: Stowe 8-Miler Road Race. 9 a.m., Whisker s 
Field. 253-4146. 

27: Goshen Gallop. 10K cross-country run. 
Blueberry Hill Ski Ctr. 247-6735. 


AUGUST 


2-3: Bond Auto Parts 4-Wheel Jamboree 
Nationals. 4-wheel-drive truck show. 9 a.m., 
Champlain Valley Expo, Essex Jct. 

(317) 236-6515. 

Fctiirs Field 
IDciys 

Addison County Fair and Field Days, New 

Haven. Aug. 5-9. 545-2557. 

Bondville Fair. Aug. 22-24. 297-1882. 

Caledonia County Fair, Lyndonville. Aug. 20- 
24. 626-5538. 

Champlain Valley Fair, Essex Jct. Aug. 23-Sept. 
1.878-5545. 

Connecticut Valley Fair, Bradford. July 17-20. 

222-5750. 

Deerfield Valley Farmers’ Days, Wilmington. 

Aug. 21-24.368-9968. 

Franklin County Field Days, Highgate. Aug. 1- 

3.868-2514. 

Guilford Fair. Aug. 31-Sept. 1. 254-2463. 
Lamoille County Field Days, Johnson. July 25- 

27.635-7113. 

Orleans County Fair, Barton. Aug. 13-17. 525- 
3555. 

Pownal Valley Fair. July 26. 823-5258. 

Vermont State Fair, Rutland. Aug. 29-Sept. 7. 
775-5200. 

Washington (Bounty Fair Sc Field Days, E. 

Montpelier. July 11-13. 229-4851. 

Windsor County Agricultural Fair, Springfield. 

Juty 20 - 2 - 885-2075 



Green Mountain 

TRADER 

To advertise write: 
Vermont Life Classifieds, 

PO Box 283, 
Vergennes, VT 05491; 
or cali 802-877-2262; 
or fax 802-877-2949; 
or e-mail: info@GetSmartVT.com 


Aduenture/Outdoor 


FLY FISHING INSTRUCTIONS on the Bat 
tenkill River. One on one. Food Sc lodging or 
camping on the river also available. Dealers 
for Old Town canoes and kayaks. 

Cali 1-800-676-8768. www.brsac.com 


Antiąues 


MARIE MILLER QUILTS 



19th century and 
early 20th century 

Rt. 30, Dorset, VT. 
802-867-5969 

www.antiquequilts.com 


Arts, Crafts, Gallery 


VERMONT HONEYLIGHTS Hand-molded 
beeswax candles. Visit our storę, Main St., 
Bristol, 800-322-2660, 
www.vermonthoneylights.com. 

DEELEY GALLERY. Fine American Paintings. 
802-362-2204, Manchester, VT, 
www.artnet.com/deeley.html. 

FUNCTIONAL STONEWARE dinnerware, 
serving pieces, lamps, etc. featuring cobalt 
blue brushwork on white, gray or jadę back- 
ground. Custom online gift registry available. 
www.thistlehillpottery.com, 802-223-8926. 


B&B/Lodging 


Ali of Vermont, 
Close to Home 

Southeastern Vermont 
Bed & Breakfasts 

visit us at:Www.SouthemVermontBnB.com 



WWW.THEINNATLOVERSIANE.COM. Sim 
ple elegance in the heart of the (Champlain 
Valley. Near Middlebury and the Liike. 802- 
758-2185, e-mail: stay@innatloverslane.com. 


CHRISTMAS TREF. INN & CONDOMINI 
UMS. Pool Sc tennis, comenient location, 
reasonable rates. 800-535-5622, 
www.christmastreeinn.com 
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Books 


FINE USED BOOKS - Over 18,000 volumes in 
open bookstore in lovely restored barn. Over 
Andover Books, Andovcr, VT, (802) 875-4348, 
www.overandoverbooks.com . 


Businesses for Sale 


VERMONT BUSINESS BROKERS: Fine selection 
of profitable Vermont Businesses for sale. Cali 
for extensive free catalog of listings. 802-985- 
2220, broker@vermontbusinessbrokers.com. 


Business Retreats 


CORPORATE PROGRAMS Tuming individual 
strengths into corporate assets. 800-707-4566, 
www.CorporateQuest.org. 


Cheese Making 


FARMSTFAD CHEESEMAKING COURSES. 

Leam the art of making hand-crafted cheeses in 
the heart of the beautiful Green Mountains. 

Cali Three Shepherds Farm for brochure/more 
information at 802-496-3998 or 
e-mail: localfood@msn.com. 


Furniture Makers 


GIJILD OF VERMONT FURNITURE MAKERS 

An organization of fort}' of Vermont’s finest 
craftsmen. www.vermontfurnituremakers.com. 

TIMOTHY CLARK, 

CABINETMAKER/CHAIRWRIGHT Master 
Quality Furniture. Windsor chairs, rockers. 
Waltham, Vemiont. (802) 877-1058, 
www.timothyclark.com. 


Home Builders 


FINELY CRAFTED HOMES sińce 1976. New 
homes designed and built with the landscape 
in mind, classic homes restored. Carpentry 
crew travels maximum 45 minutes from Brat- 
tleboro, consulting and design work available 
farther aheld. J. Hiam LLC - Building & Design, 
P.O. 841. Putney, Vermont 05346. 
802-384-0138, www.jhiam.com. 


Mail Order 


BRAGG FARM SUGARHOUSE & Gift Shop. 
Mapie tours & tastings. Free Catalog. Route 14, 
East Montpelier. 800-376-5757, 802-223-5757, 
www.BraggFarm.com 

FREE CATALOG. Old Time Radio now on 
CDs. Cali today! 800-452-1255. Radiodays/vl. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN GIFT BAS KET Vermont 
Products uniquely presented in gift baskets. 800- 
613-4642. e-mail: info@greenmountaingiftbas- 
ket.com, www.greenmountaingiftbasket.com. 


Musie 


Stoves 


ACCORDIONS, BUTTON BOXES, Concerti 
nas, New, Used, Buy, Trade, Repairs. Cata- 
logues $5.00. Castiglione, Box 40VT, Warren, 
Mich. 48090, 1-586-755-6050. 


Organie Farm Stand 


AGA Cookers 


Ali cast iron construction for better 
tasting food. Two sizes. Ten porcelain 
enarnel colors. Three types of fuel. 




□ - o 


Classic Cookers • 90-3035 Lower Bameit llill 
Middlesex, VT 05602 • 802-223-3620 



HARLOW -tS 

0 f Exit 5,1-91 

125 acres of organie produce 
Bedding plants • cut flowers 
Local meat, cheeses & crafts • Cafe 
802-722-3515 
www.harlowfarm.com 


Outdoor Reereation 


The Eąuestry 

Lessons. Training & Boarding 
Adult & Child Camps & Weekends 
Beginning to Advanced Riders 
Specializing in Adult Riders 
Kate Selliy. Owner óc Instructor, ARICP Level III Certilied 
New Haven, VT (802)45.3-4424 www.equestry.com 


Photography 


FINE ART PHOTOGRAPHY WORKSHOP. 

Learn the techniąues of professional photog¬ 
raphy in beautiful rustic Vermont. For info — 
digitaldave@iwon.com or 
David (800) 499-3300. 


Real Estate 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends, tax 
and legał matters, Act 60, State news, and morę. 
$46/year. Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 
VPOR, Dept. G, P.O. Box 1564, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card, cali 802-229-2433) 


FIND VERMONT HOMES, land, farms, busi¬ 
nesses, rentals, maps, info at Granger Real Estate, 
802-365-7600, www.vermont-home.com. 

BARRETT & COMPANY Sales and rental of 
fine country property in southeast Vermont. 
Representing Sothebys International Realty. 
(802) 843-2390, 

www.vermontpropertyforsale.com. 


Yacation Rentals 


Offers the largest selection of vacation 
rentals in the OKEMO area. Lakefront 
getaways, idyllic country cottages, 
trailside condos, mountain chalets. 
Winter, Summer, Fali 
GREAT HOMES.. .GREAT SERVICE.. .GREAT STAY! 
802 228 3000 www.strictlyrentals.com 

STOWE — ROMANTIC GETAWAY. Private 
mountain cottage on stream. Hike/bike, x-c 
trails. Fireplace, Jacuzzi. 800-729-2980, 
www.BrassLanternInn.com. 

STOWE CHALETS AND CONDOMINIUMS for 

the discriminating vacationer. Simoneau Realty, 
P.O. Box 1291, Stowe, VT 05672, 

(802) 253-4623, www.SimoneauRealty.com. 

FREE YFRMONT RENTALS MAGAZINE. 

State’s largest guide to hundreds of photo list¬ 
ings of owners’ homes. 2nd guide covers 
Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket & Cape Cod. Cali 
1-800-628-0558 or see 9350+ rentals online in 
color at http://cyberrentals.com. 

THE SUGARHOUSE AT GRASSHOPPER HILL 

Enjoy the experience of vacationing in a centu- 
ry-old sugarhouse nestled in a quiet Vermont 
hillside with all the comforts and conveniences 
you would expect in an exceptional home 
including air conditioning. Featured in the April 
2001 issue of Vermont Magazine and the cover 
story in the February 2001 issue of 
Builder/Architect magazine. Located in West 
Fairlee, VT. 802-333-4285, rkbailey@sover.net 
or www.grasshopperhillonline.com. 

VERY PRIVATE, SECLUDED BIT OF HEAV- 

EN in Vermont. Imagine a romantic rustic cab- 
in getaway for your honeymoon or “special 
anniversary”. 5 rooms include: deep soaking 
tub for two, cozy stone fireplace, king-size bed, 
kitchen. Secluded swimming hole and sandy 
beach, hidden 86-foot waterfall and gorge! 
There are no neighbors! June through October. 
Foliage openings. 2 da}' minimum. Bridgewatcr 
Hollow, VT. 802-672-5141. 



STRICTLY 



RENTALS 


VACATI0N HOMES 


SUGARBUSH CONDOMINIUMS and Proper 
ty Information. Sugarbush Investment Proper- 
ties, 800-521-4550 or www.sugarbushvt.com 

HAVING COYERED THE ENTIRE STATE for 
the last three decades, perhaps I can help 
you. Brooks H. Barron Real Estate, 

(802) 767-3398. 

105 HISTORIC VERMONT ACRES. Walking 
distance to shopping, dining & Middlebury Col¬ 
lege. Meadow, woods, east & west mountain 
views. Mold as you wish, this end of the road, 
less traveled by...$ 1,100,000. Send your contact 
information to: SCIVTL, PO Box 283, Ver- 
gennes, YT 05491 or email: raybee@gmavt.net. 


MACBAIN HOMESTEAD FARM VACATIONS 

Rooms and 3-bedroom apartment. Working 
farm. Heart of Foliage. Skiing, hiking & snow- 
mobiling. Non-smoking. No pets, please. Rca- 
sonable rates. 4080 Mack Mountain Road, 

West Danville, YT 05873- 802-563-2025, 
macbain@kingcon.com. 

SEE HUNDREDS OF Y FRMONT Y ACATION 
RENTALS for rent by owners and agencies On¬ 
line at http://www.vermontproperty.com. 

LAKESHORE HOUSE, BARNARD, YT. Beauti- 
fully restored home on Silver Lakę. Rent one of 
the two apartments or the entire property. 
877-4YT-LAKE or www.lakeshorevt.com 
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Picture Postscript 



(Yermont) Farm Planet 


H ardwick artist Ken Leslie has used 
circles and globes in his artwork 
for many years. His round painting 
"Farm Planet" depicts Vermont agricul¬ 
ture, complete with a herd of dairy cattle. 
It's an interesting way to think of our place 
on the earth and of the importance of farm- 
ing, a subject we feature starting on page 32 


in this issue. Can you find the State of Yer¬ 
mont ? Hint: Look for Lakę Champlain. 

Leslie has taught art at Johnson State 
College for 20 years. His painting was 
part of the show "The Image of Vermont 
Agriculture," which was organized by the 
Vermont Agriculture Department and 
toured the State. 
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What is VL AdLink? 

Now you can request information from 
participating Vermont Life advertisers via 
our Web site at WWWVTLIFE.COM. 


How does it work? 

• VisitWWW.VTLIFE.COM 

• Click on the VL AdLink icon. 

Here you can reąuest information and/or link to advertisers Web sites. 

• Fili in your information and hit “submit”. 

Youll receiue information ąuickly via e-mail or regular mail. 

How long will it take to get information? 

Each business has a different method for processing inąuires so the re- 
sponse times will vary from a same-day e-mail message to a week or morę 
via the regular mail. 

We hopeyoufind VL AdLink helpful and conrenient. But y ifyou prefer, 
you can still request information via the Reader Serrice Card below. Sim- 
plyfill out the card and drop it in the mail. Allow three to five weeks for 
delivery of information using the card. 
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South Woodstock 

GLENMORGAN ON 75 ACRES 

Meticulously restored brick Federal home on 75 
acres of beautiful pasture and woodland. The 14- 
room residence has 5 bedrooms, 5'A baths, a 
wonderful chefs kitchen opening onto a porch Sc 
terrace with lovely views. A post Sc beam barn 
houses guest quarters and a Great Room, perfect 
for parties. Plus a carriage house, pond house, 
one-acre pond and a yr. rd. brook $3,945,000 
Cali Wacie I. Treadway 802-457-4977 



Bridgewater 

TWIN PONDS - 400 ACRES 

Excellent south-facing property featuring 400 acres in 
a very private, end-of-the-road setting with excellent 
protection Sc dramatic views. Once an old farmstead, 
there are two ponds, an orchard, old stonewalls, 
beautiful open meadows and acres of mixed northern 
hardwoods, crisscrossed by cross-country skiing, 
snowshoeing and hiking trails. $1,485,000 

Cali Wacie I. Treadway 802-457-4977 




Grand Isle 

HYDE POINT ON LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN 

Located on the easterly tip of Grand Isle on Lakę 
Champlain offering breathtaking beauty on 5.8 
acres of beautiful grounds and 635 ft. of shoreline 
with wonderful beach for swimming and boating. 
The 2,200 sq. ft. water’s edge residence features 3 
bedrooms, 2 baths, stunning stone fireplace with 
lakę views from most rooms. Plus 3-car garage, gar- 
dens and pond in choice location. $1,150,000 
Cali Joyce Wallace 802-651-5394 



Calais 

REMEMBER KENT FARM ON 219 ACRES. 

Classic end-of-the-road hilltop setting with 4,000 ft. of 
frontage on Curtis pond. The 5,000 sq.ft. c.1876 resi¬ 
dence was magnificently restored Sc offers 5 bedrooms, 
4.5 baths, library, master suitę with fireplace, office, 
family room and porches. Fabulous views, guest-care- 
taker’s cottage, 13,000 sq. ft. barn, greenhouse, 
tennis ct., stables and fenced paddocks. $1,980,000 
Cali Wacie RC Weathers, Jr. 802-651-5392 




Killington 

MOUNTAINSIDE AT KILLINGTON 

Extraordinary 8,800 sq.ft. shingle Sc stone residence 
on 2.29 very private acres with spectacular views of 
Killington. This stunning 4 bedroom 6Vi bath resi¬ 
dence features a chefs kitchen, cherry paneled 
library, large gamę room, exercise room, spa, sauna 
and steam room Sc exquisite master suitę. Beautiful 
grounds, terraces, stonewalls Sc sep. carriage build- 
ing. Add'1 land available. Price Upon Recjuest 
Cali Mary Ellen McCue 802-457-4977 



Reading 

AMEN FARM 

A wonderful period center-chimney reproduction 
home on 19+ acres in a classic luli farm setting 
with breathtaking views of the surrounding hills. 
Features wonderful finishing Sc period detailing 
with raised paneling Sc exposed beams. In the 
heart of horse country with access to the Green 
Mtn. Florse Assoc. trails. Plus new 4-stall barn with 
heated tack room and fenced paddocks. $895,000 
Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 



Braintree 

THE GREEN MOUNTAIN HOUSE 

Located on 330± pastorał acres with spectacular 
mountain views and absolute privacy surrounded 
by wildlife, yalleys, meadows and cornfields with 
frontage on Mud Pond, an excellent fishing pond. 
The 12-room main house features 5 bedrooms, 4 
baths, vaulted ceilings, 2 fireplaces, an exercise 
room, office and 2-car garage. Conservation ease- 
ment all<>\\s for an additit>nal In>use sile.$595,000 
Ccdl Wadę RC. Weathers 802-651-5392 


Shelburne 

“WESTERLY” ON SHELBURNE POINT 

One of the finest estate properties on the Point fea¬ 
turing 26.5 acres, over 700 ft. of water frontage, 
protected beach Sc mooring area, rolling lawns, ten¬ 
nis court Sc swimming pool. Magnificent oak Sc 
pine woods creates complete privacy for the 4,700 
sq.ft. residence Sc sep. waterfront guest cottage. An 
ideał SW exposure offers stunning views over Lakę 
Champlain. A truły irreplaceable asset. $4,150,000 
Cali Wadę RC Weathers, Jr. 802-651-5392 


South Londonderry 

UNDER THE MOUNTAIN 

With sweeping views of Bromley & Equinox moun- 
tains, this 4,600 sq.ft. contemporary rendition of the 
classic Vermont Cape is perfection in every detail. 
Situated on 48 private acres sweeping up the side of 
Glebe Mountain, “Under the Mountain" features a 
Smallbone kitchen, 4 bedrooms & baths, numerous 
exquisite gardens, stonewalls, a tennis ct., pond, Sc 
lg. barn. Ali amenities are mins. away $1,875,000 
Cali Robert G. McCafferty 802-867-0200 


www.landvest.com 

Lanc/l/esf 

THE NEXT LEVEL OF SERVICE 

126 College Street Burlington, Vermont 05401 802 - 660-2900 

One The Green Woodstock,Vermont 05091 802 - 457-4977 

580 Dorset Hollow road, Dorset, Vermont 05251 802 - 867-0200 

The Exclusive Wermont Affiliate for CHRISTIFS 


GREAT ESTATES 


















Explore our parks.. 





With 52 State Parks and 10 State Historie Sites, 
there’s plenty for your family to experience. Escape 
to Vermont and enjoy our natural beauty steeped in 
history and tradition. Plan your journey today by 
going to VermontVacation.com. 



YERMONT 


1 -800-VERMONT 

















